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*k AND in his work he finds X-acto hobby 

knives “of untold value”. With the help 
of X-acto, Mr. Hegemeyer has filled his home 
with beautiful furniture ... created material 
for his fascinating how-to-do-it articles ... and 
had a whale of a lot of fun! 

Expert Hegemeyer has high praise for the 
way X-acto blades “hold a keen cutting edge 
over a long period .. . and their adaptability to 
the many types of cutting jobs encountered 


in my shop.” No wonder! For X-acto gives you 
13 Blade Shapes— Quickly Interchangeable... 


of fine surgical steel, scalpel-sharp. Three all- 
metal handle styles. (No more substitute plas- 
tics!) X-acto’s safety grip and easy control 
make it the ideal knife for experts and beginners 
. .. for paper, leather, wood, plastics. If you 
build models, whittle, carve, or just fix things 
around the house, you'll turn out better jobs 
with X-acto. And have more fun! 


*K Out in California, Frank 

Hegemeyer has made a profit- 
able full-time job out of his 
life-long hobby — hand-made 
reproductions of Early Amer- 
ican and Colonial furniture. 
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X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
' In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Hermant Bldg., Toronto 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Keep Your Lathe 
CLEAN 


OILING 
THE LATHE 


LEVELING 
THE LATHE 


Keep Your Lathe 
IN TRIM 


FOUR BULLETINS 
ON THE CARE OF THE LATHE 


Each booklet deals with one phase 
of lathe care essential for satisfac- 
tory lathe performance. Booklets will 
be supplied in reasonable quantities 
without charge to school shop super- 
visors and instructors. 


BULLETIN H-1—“KEEP YOUR LATHE 
CLEAN" —tells how, why, and with 
what to clean the vital parts of the 
lathe. Contains 16 pages, 19 illus- 
trations. Size 6”x9”. 


BULLETIN H-2—“OILING THE 
LATHE" —explains where, how, and 
with what oil to lubricate the lathe. 
Size 6”x 9", 16 pages, 19 illus- 
trations. 


BULLETIN H-3—“THE INSTALLA- 
TION AND LEVELING OF THE 
LATHE”—gives instructions for in- 
stalling and leveling the lathe cor- 
rectly. Contains 20 pages, 20 illus- 
trations. Size 6”x9”. 


BULLETIN H-4—“KEEP YOUR LATHE 
IN TRIM” —gives instructions for 
making necessary adjustments, 
checking power supply, and keeping 
the lathe in best operating condition. 
Contains 32 pages, 39 illustrations. 
Size 9". 


Used as teaching and study aids, this material will 
simplify teaching and help you to train better lathe 
operators. Sample copies of booklets will be mailed 
without charge on request from any school shop 
instructor or supervisor. 


“SOUTH BEND MACHINE SHOP COURSE” — Widely used by 
leading schools for instruction in machine shop practice. Thirty-two 
pages, size 82”x11”. Includes working drawings for projects. 


“HOW TO RUN A LATHE” —Complete manual and reference 
book on the operation and care of the back-geared, screw-cutting 
lathe. 128 pages 5%"x77s", 360 illustrations. 


FILMS—Based on “How To Run a Lathe” book—in black and white, 
or color. Available on loan or purchase basis. Write for information. 


BLUE PRINT 
WALL CHARTS 


Large simulated blue- 
prints, suitable for 
framing, show the 
parts of the lathe, dec- 


“HOW TO CUT 
SCREW THREADS” 


Gives step-by-step instructions for 


cutting screw threads in the lathe. 


Contains 24 pages, 82 illustrations. 


“HOW TO GRIND 
CUTTER BITS” 


A useful, highly informative book 
which explains and illustrates in 
detail how to grind and sharpen 
lathe tool cutter bits. Contains 16 
pages, 51 illustrations. Size 6’x 9”. 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL THIS 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


TO GET THESE FREE TEACHING AIDS 


imal equivalents of 
fractions up to 1-inch, 
and 17 “Pointers” on 
“How To Become A 
Machinist." Sample 
copies free on request. 


“MODERN SCHOOL SHOPS” 


A booklet prepared 
for those interested in 
modern school shops 
end their machine 
equipment. Shows 
many fine installa- 
tions in all types of 
large and small 
school shops. Size 
11” x 842”, 24 pages. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


470 EAST MADISON STREET e SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 

470 E. MADISON STREET 

SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 

Gentlemen: Please il—free, postpaid, and 
without obligation—the material | have desig- 
nated below: 

““SOUTH BEND MACHINE SHOP COURSE” 
“HOW TO RUN A LATHE” 

FILM LOAN INFORMATION (CIRC. 21-E) 
“HOW TO CUT SCREW THREADS” 

“HOW TO GRIND CUTTER BITS” 

LATHE BULLETINS H-1, H-2, H-3, & H-4 
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HOFF 


Better teaching of automotive and aviation electrical 
service subjects is accomplished when your school has 
the same top-ranking electrical testing and service 
equipment used by the trade for over 30 years. 

Weidenhoft equipment is easy to use—accurate, prac- 
tical and ruggedly built for continuous hard use. Every- 
thing you need, from a battery hydrometer to a complete 
department set-up. 


Do as other schools are doing—equip with 
Weidenhoff. Full Information available. 


Armature Growler 


. OMO ENGINE ANALYZERS * BATTERY CHARGERS * MAGNETO TESTERS 
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INC.” 
CHICAGO 24, 
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As a sparkling addition to its 
schoolroom Wall Chart series, 
EBERHARD FABER pre- 
sents this new one, on a subject 
of current importance. Same 
16% x 27 inch size, for across- 
the-room visibility...Made 
possible by your interest in 
MICROTOMIC “VAN 
DYKE” Drawing Pencils—and 
their introduction to youthful 
hands, whose altimate skill 
these finer drawing pencils 
help to develop in steady 
stride. 
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is ideal for use in school shop! 


Has “VEE” Type Ways, com- 
parable to those of large, ex- 
pensive shapers. 


* Handles a wide vari- 
ety of work. 


* Portable Model is 
mounted on maple 
cabinet. 


Students quickly acquire ability to produce 
accurate work on this precision machine 


Leaders in school shop instruction unre- 
servedly recommend the AMMCO 7’ 
PRECISION SHAPER. It is small in size, 
but it is mighty in efficiency and preci- 
sion... It incorporates all important features 
of larger machines selling for hundreds 
of dollars more than the Ammco... and 
users of the Ammco tell us “it's the finest 


made”. . . Simplicity of operation, plus 
special safety features, make this machine 
ideal for student use. A wide variety of 
work can be done on this shaper, and as 
one instructor has said —“it is a preci- 
sion machine of a thousand uses,” 

Made for bench installation, or as a 
portable unit. 


Write today for specifications and prices 


100 COMMONWEALTH AVENU 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Industrial Arts Is General Education 


RE industrial-arts courses being 
A fully utilized as a part of gen- 
eral education? To find the 
answer let us briefly review some of 
the important objectives of industrial 
arts and cite some contributions made 
to general education. 

One basic aim is to assist in develop- 
ing correlation between mental and phys- 
ical achievement. Another aim is to 
have industrial-arts shops serve as lab- 
oratories in which students can use and 
correlate information learned in aca- 
demic subjects. Development of leisure- 
time interests is another. Development 
of skills in fabricating materials of in- 
dustry and the intelligent purchase, use, 

‘and maintenance of materials and fin- 


ished products of industry are still other © 


aims. 

Unfortunately there are some school 
systems in which industrial-arts courses 
are still used as a means of teaching 
trade skills and as a repository for 
youngsters with limited mental capacities 
or for those with behavior problems. If 
this valuable phase of education is to 
make its maximum contribution to gen- 
eral education, some concepts of its 
measurement in those schools may need 
altering. It has often been customary 
to judge relative contributions of indus- 
trial-arts courses almost entirely by the 
number and quality of projects pro- 
duced by the students. In vocational 
and prevocational courses, consideration 
of the production angle is essential. 
In judging the value of general educa- 
tion industrial-arts courses, production 
should be only one of many factors, and 
by no means the most predominant, to 
be considered. 

By making industrial arts available to 
all pupils in all grades a most valuable 
contribution to child development is 
made. As pupils gradually mature and 
begin to formulate vocational and pro- 
fessional choices, it is desirable to place 
more emphasis on that phase of indus- 
trial-arts education most related to their 
individual choices. But specialization 
should not be indulged in at the expense 
of the general program. These courses 
should be designed to provide equally 
valuable general information and expe- 
rience for one who may be a prospective 
minister, physician, or banker, as for 
prospective masons, carpenters, or la- 
borers. It must be remembered that, 
regardless of professional choices, most 
humans eventually become maintainers 
of homes and users of industrial prod- 
ucts. 
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BY Andrew T.. Power 


The good teacher occasionally pauses to take 

stock of his activities to determine how they 

are contributing to the education of his stu- 

dents. This discussion will help in the process. 

Andrew T. Power teaches in the Bloomfield, 
N. J.. High School. 


The first aim, development of correla- 
tion between mental and _ physical 
achievement, is a natural and persistent 
one. Whenever a child of any age does 
handwork of any kind, he is accomplish- 
ing that aim to some degree. Those re- 
sponsible for industrial arts develop that 
aim by presenting an extensive variety 
of activities. A beginning is made in the 
kindergarten by working with paper. 
Other materials are added as the chil- 
dren’s growth warrants their use. Many 
persons overlook the important contri- 
butions made to general education by 
primary and intermediate teachers who 
do elementary industrial-arts work with 
paper, cork, textiles, clay, wood, and 
other easy-to-work materials. This early 
program is a definite contribution to 
child development through training in 
correlation of mental and physical ef- 
fort. In junior high school, industrial- 
arts courses are usually on general-shop 
or general unit-shop bases. Ordinarily 
at this point, girls are denied the privi- 
lege of such courses because of program- 
ming difficulties or lack of teachers and 
facilities. It is sincerely hoped that in- 
dustrial-arts courses for girls, at least 
on the basis of home mechanics, will 
become a required part of future pro- 
grams, because statistics show that wom- 
en, not men, use most mechanical ap- 
pliances and gadgets common to homes. 
It seems reasonable to feel that future 
homemakers should know how to main- 
tain their expensive mechanical equip- 
ment. Likewise, in junior high school 
all boys should have the privilege of 
some minimum training in the art of 
homemaking. In junior high school 
the variety of materials available for 
industrial arts is broadened to include 
various types of metals, electrical mate- 
rials and equipment, plastics, printing 
materials and equipment, and other 
available materials, as well as broader 
use of materials with which the students 
are already familiar. The greater the 
variety of materials available with which 
to work, the greater is the breadth of 
experience and, therefore, the greater 


the contribution made toward correla- 
tion of physical and mental development. 

Industrial-arts courses provide an im- 
portant medium for application of in- 
formation learned in academic subjects 
and for further development of that in- 
formation. For example, in the field of 
English a student’s vocabulary is con- 
stantly being enriched by semitechnical 
terms peculiar to equipment used and 
trades studied. Class discussions of per- 
sonal requirements for various vocations 
place emphasis on practical English as 
it may affect a pupil’s future livelihood. 
The subject of printing affords another 
superb opportunity to stress importance 
of functional English and its ramifica- 
tions. When a student views his first 
proof copy in the school print shop, he 
has concrete evidence of his composition, 
grammar, and spelling and, furthermore, 
he has constructive impetus to correct 
shortcomings in those skills. 

Practically the only limit in industrial- 
arts courses to application of mathe- 
matical information, acquired on the 
academic level, is the limit of the shop 
course itself. The greater the variety of 
subjects introduced and projects at- 
tempted, the more extensive are the op- 
portunities to apply practical mathemat- 
ics. Opportunities abound for applying 
mathematics in figuring materials needed 
for projects, in developing construction 
and assembly layouts, in planning ma- 
chine operations, and in computing costs 
of finished projects. Such practical appli- 
cations of mathematics do much to vital- 
ize that knowledge for students. 

One of the main objectives of social 
studies, that of training for life in a 
democracy, receives immeasurable sup- 
port through practices followed in in- 
dustrial-arts courses. Picture for a mo- 
ment 20 to 30 inexperienced boys, with 
varying abilities and many immediate 
objectives, grouped in limited space with 
common materials, tools, and mechanical 
equipment and limited time for them to 
accomplish the many things they want 
to do. That situation prevails in school 
shops each period of every day and de- 
sirable results are achieved only through 
democratic organization and practice. 
Democratic operation of many indus- 
trial-arts shops is strengthened by as- 
signment of students to some of the 
physical responsibilities connected with 
operation of the shop. In addition, de- 
sirable and also objectionable social as- 
pects of various vocations are discussed 
in close relation to actual processes in- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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lives and caused as many injuries 

in the United States during the 
last few years as has the war in which 
we have been so actively engaged, ac- 
cording to the National Safety Council. 
We, as industrial-arts teachers, have a 
grave responsibility for the safety edu- 
cation of American youth. Our efforts 
could contribute mightily to a reduc- 
tion in accident toll, particularly among 
young Americans. 

One of the main objectives of indus- 
trial-arts education is “To develop cor- 
rect habits, attitudes, and ideals of health 
and safety in the student.”* Training 
in the school shop can be very impor- 
tant in shaping the safety habits and 
conduct of boys who will eventually 
take their place in the industries or pro- 
fessions as mature workers. Their abil- 
ity to work safely on the job or in the 
home may be largely a result of their 
shop training experience which may be 
either good or bad. The type of safety 
training your students receive depends 
on you, Mr. Teacher—it’s your respon- 
sibility. What are you doing about it? 

For many years our industries, both 
large and small, have been doing some- 
thing about safety, and they haven’t been 
making a mountain out of the prover- 
bial molehill either. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent on safety training 
and accident prevention. Yet this total 
expenditure will not bring back one of 
the men “accidentally” killed, or will it 
replace the missing finger, hand, or foot 
of the mgn who takes a chance. The 
expenditure of this money has saved 
many lives; as is proved by safety rec- 
ords of many of our industrial firms. 
For example, the Atlanta shop of the 
Pullman Company worked 1,842,544 
man hours from November 1941, to 


\ CCIDENTS have claimed as many 


*Industrial Arts in Utah, Handbook, Part 1. 


March 1944, without a single lost-time 
accident. Such a record proves that 
good safety training plus careful super- 
vision and conscientious effort on the 
part of employees and employers results 
in fewer people being injured or killed. 

“A stitch in time saves nine” our 
grandmothers used to tell us. It still 
holds true. Is it worthwhile to take a 
minute, or less, to wipe the spilled oil 
or grease from the floor? Will it save 
a boy’s eye if five minutes are taken to 
readjust the guard on your grinder? 
Will your time be well spent if you take 
an hour tonight after school to make a 
safety check-up on your shop and its 
equipment, in order to insure the safety 
of the dozens—perhaps hundreds—of 
students who will enter its doors to- 
morrow? Of course it’s worth the time 
—ten minutes repairing the cord on that 
soldering iron may save Johnny’s life 
tomorrow, for people have been known 
to be electrocuted while using such tools 
when a perfect “ground contact” is ac- 
cidentally made. 

Perhaps your shop is 100 percent 
safe; probably it is not. A quick visit 
into many school shops reveals some 
striking examples of unsafe conditions; 
and occasionally unsafe practices in the 
use of tools and power machines are 
observed. Are the guards in proper 
position on your jointer, saw, and other 
machines—and are they being used? 
Are the tool rests on your grinders close 
enough to the wheels to prevent a boy’s 
finger from slipping through? Are 
belts guarded, are supplies such as lum- 
ber and metal properly stacked, are your 
electrical controls and extension cords 
in good shape? These are important 
questions, for this afternoon or tomor- 
row you may be “in the doghouse.” An 
irate or evén distracted parent may hold 
you responsible and may have just 
grounds for such placement of respon- 


THE 


Donald B. Greenwood 


ow serves to destroy public confidence in 

tion program faster than a 
pot shop accident. Here is a list of safety 
activities which will enable you to check over 
your own safety program. Donald B. Green- 
wood is State Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Utah State Department of Public Instruction. 


sibility. 

Did you say your shop would be safe 
if your superiors would furnish the 
guards and new cord and switches and 
safety supplies you need? If that’s the 
case, put it up to your superiors as this 
article puts it up to you—probably they 
will insist on your shop being safe. 
Often they haven’t the time or the “eye” 
to spot unsafe shop conditions—you are 
the man for that. 

What can you do? Here’s a sugges- 
tion: Start a safety campaign in your 
shop. Do it now—today. Adopt a 
safety program that will prove effective 
in reducing, if not entirely eliminating, 
your shop accidents. In planning such 
a program, read some of the valuable 
information to be found in recently pub- 
lished handbooks and textbooks on in- 
dustrial safety—you’ll find some sug- 
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gestions there that may help you. You 
may want to think over the following 
Five Star Safety Plan adopted by one 
fellow. He decided that in order to 
improve his accident record he would 
do five specific things—and do them 
well. Here’s what he did: 


%& 1. Studied each operation that was 
likely to be performed by stu- 
dents in his shop in order to dis- 
cover any hazards. 


x 2. When an unsafe condition was 
found, he eliminated it immedi- 
ately so as to make the operation 
as safe as possible. 


He gave each student personal 
safety instruction from .time to 
time, concerning the work he 
was doing at the time. This in- 
struction should be supplemen- 
tary to group safety instruction. 


* 3 


He watched each student at work 
and observed his safety habits 
and performance. He followed 
up on previous instruction by 
checking him occasionally on his 
work. He was friendly and log- 
ical in criticizing—making him 
understand why he must work 
safely. 


* 4 


% 5. He, as an instructor, was never 
guilty of violating safety rules 
himself. 

Set a near-perfect safety example by 
conducting yourself properly, by using 
guards, by observing safety zones, and 
by taking precautions yourself. 

As you well know, there isn’t much 
purpose in locking the barn door after 
the horse has gone. Likewise there isn’t 
a great deal of pleasure in installing a 
guard after Johnny has been sent to the 
hospital. In order to prevent an acci- 
dent you’ve got to get to the bottom of 
the trouble —to the source — and get 
there before the accident happens. You 
will be on the safe side if you have a 
prevention program and if you make it 
work. 

Some activities you may want to in- 
clude in your safety program are: 


1. Provide a well-equipped first-aid cabinet 
for use when accidents do occur.—The indus- 
trial-arts teacher should have more than a 
beginner’s ability in administering first aid. 
He should recognize the fact that serious in- 
juries may occur in his shop, and that prompt 
and correct first aid may forestall very dire 
consequences. He must be “safety conscious” 
and must be prepared for any emergency. The 
organized study of such first-aid manuals as 
those published by the Red Cross and some 
of the insurance companies will contribute to 
the teacher’s knowledge, and any questions 
which may arise in his mind during such study 


will gladly be answered by his local or school 
physician. The first-aid kit for use in the 
shop should be located in a convenient spot 
in the shop and, if kept locked, the key 
should be readily accessible to the teacher and 
to the members of the school safety organiza- 
tion. To be of value, a first-aid kit must be 
kept well stocked—regular inspection should 
be made and needed items should be requisi- 
tioned without delay. The shop safety engi- 
neer should be acquainted with the first-aid 
procedures of the shop. To be on the safe side, 
it should be understood definitely by the 
students that all injuries, no matter how slight, 
are to be reported to the instructor. Any ex- 
tended treatment or treatment of serious injury 
must be done by a physician or the school 
nurse. It is a wise policy, becoming more 
prevalent, to prepare an accident report as a 
safeguard for the teacher. 

2. Check guards on all machines.—This part 
of the safety program should include a survey 
of both belt-driven and direct-drive machines. 


GET TO THE oF it! 


Proper guards should be used on all the “cut- 
ting machines,” and exposed belts should be 
covered in such a way as to eliminate any 
chance of injury. Students should be taught 
the value of the guards installed, and should 
not be permitted to operate machines with 
guards removed or out of adjustment. 

3. Check all electrical connections, switches, 
and cords.—Make certain that there are no 
exposed “hot” wires in the shop. Frayed and 
worn cords should be replaced. Loose cord 
ends, broken sockets and switches should be 
repaired or replaced. An independent switch 
should be provided at each machine, and it 
should be located in a position convenient to 
the operator. Main line and master switch 
boxes should be locked, and any tampering 
with electrical lines or controls should be 
strictly prohibited—this includes the much too 
common practice of “fixing” fuse plugs with 
pennies. Remember that electricity is an in- 
valuable servant of inan when properly han- 
dled, but it can, when its laws are violated, 
be a very dangerous element. 

4. Be certain thet all materials and supplies 
are safely stacked.—Carefully stacked mate- 
rial, such as lumber or bar iron, is not only 
much more readily accessible but is much less 
likely to cause injury or damage through fall- 
ing than is such material placed on racks in a 
helter-skelter fashion. Sturdily constructed 
racks and shelves should be provided for all 
materials, and they should be so constructed 
and installed that they will not fail structurally 
or permit material to fall from its resting place. 
Students should be instructed in the proper 
methods of stacking and removing material so 
as to reduce the possibility of accidents in this 
area of the shop. 


5. Check lighting facilities.—Be certain that 
proper illumination is provided at all machines, 
keeping in mind the fact that natural north 
light is the best for precision work. Artificial 
light should be provided as necessary, and 
data is available from the major electrical firms 
as to the recommended minimum standards for 
proper illumination on various types of work. 
Special care should be taken to provide suffi- 
cient light in drafting rooms, where eyestrain 
may easily develop, and on stairways, halls, 
and aisles where there is danger of falling. 
Industry generally is recognizing the fact that 
poor illumination is conducive to accidents, 
and, as shop teachers, we may well follow 
their example by providing plenty of light, 
properly located, for the safety and well-being 
of our students. 

6. Provide open aisle space in the shop.— 
In those areas of the shop where most student 
traffic occurs, make certain that adequate un- 
obstructed aisle space is available. A study of 
the layout of your shop may reveal to you more 
convenient arrangements of machines and 
benches which will reduce traffic congestion 
and tend to isolate the machines from the 
major traffic areas. 

7. Establish safety zones around the “dan- 
gerous” machines.—In order to protect the 
operator of the machine, and to reduce the 
temptation on the part of students to indulge 
in “horse-play,” a system of zoning can be set 
up for the shop which involves the designation 
of a safety zone around each machine where 
accidents are likely to occur. Zone markings 
may be painted on the floor, using a bright 
colored paint, thereby setting up boundaries 
within which no one but the operator of the 
machine may trespass while the machine is in 
operation. Such a zoning system helps to 
eliminate the “stacking up” of students while 
they wait their turn at a machine, a practice 
which creates an accident hazard. 

8. Check over the hand tools.—At the jun- 
ior-high-school level it is of utmost importance 
that students be given every opportunity to 
perform at their best. This can only be done 
if good quality tools are provided, and if these 
tools are maintained in good physical condi- 
tion. Naturally this is true in all levels of 
shop work, but its importance cannot be un- 
derestimated where beginning students are 
involved. Planes and hammers with loose or 
broken handles; chisels with “mushroom” 
heads, or poorly sharpened; files without han- 
dles—all these are likely to cause injury and 
are not conducive to good habits of workman- 
ship. Therefore, a planned safety program 
should include a thorough inspection of all of 
the tools used in the shop, keeping in mind the 
objective of repairing, adjusting, and replac- 
ing defective tools as is necessary. 

9. Check guards, tool rests, and stones on 
all grinders.—Perhaps no other power-driven 
machine is as common in all shops as is the 
power grinder. Because of its almost universal 
presence in the shops it is sometimes un- 
noticed and little attention is given to its 
proper maintenance. In too many cases, grind- 
ers may be observed with guards and tool rests 
out of place, or missing entirely, and with 
stones worn, chipped, or cracked. The im- 
portance of having sound stones in use cannot 
be overemphasized, for the disintegration of a 
stone revolving at high speed can result in 
very serious consequences. In connection with 
grinder operation, students should be required 
to wear good quality safety goggles when using 
any type of grinder. Serious eye injury can 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Figure 4 
THE various electrical photo- 
graphic print timers now on 
the market are looked at en- 
viously by many amateur photographers. 
These timers are connected in the power 
line with the printer or enlarger, the 
dial is set for the desired number of 
seconds of exposure, a switch is thrown, 
and the lamp of the printer or enlarger 
goes on for that number of seconds only. 
The timer illustrated can be made 
easily in the school shop and will cap- 
tivate the interest of students. The ma- 
chining involved is not difficult and of- 
fers an opportunity for correlation with 
the work of the electricity department. 
Members of school photography classes 
and clubs will be especially interested 
in the project. 


PROJECT 


Electric Print Timer 


An electric clock motor of the self- 


starting type is the core around which 


the timer is built. In addition, a few 
odd radio parts and some aluminum or 
light metal is required. It will work up 
to 30 seconds only, but practically all 
contact prints and a large number of 
enlargements come within this range. 

The timer is simply an electric clock 
mechanism with a simple clutch attach- 
ment and a mercury switch. The point 
of engagement of the clutch is shown in 
seconds and the mercury switch breaks 
the circuit when the clock mechanism 
carries it to a near horizontal position. 
Construction details follow. 

The clock is first stripped of all un- 
essential parts, leaving only the shaft of 


BY Clarence A. June 


This project will invoke considerable student 
interest, particularly from those having pho. 
tography as a hobby. It offers the opportunity 
of teaching the fundamentals of electricity, 
with the mercury switch adding an element 
of interest not usually found in this type of 


“project. Clarence A, June teaches in the J. 


M. Wright Technical School, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 


the sweep second hand exposed. On 
this shaft is mounted one end of the 
clutch mechanism (part 5, Figure 1). 
The hole for the shaft in part 5 is made 
either for a press fit or a small set screw 


can be used in the hub and the hole 


Or. At Assembly 
be \ 


21 Ga.(0317) Music Wire 


4 Full Turns 


T= Toggle Switch M=Mercury Switch 
L= Indicator Bulb C=Clock Motor 


Wiring Diagram 


See Text 


Fice.1 


Figure 3 


made a slip fit. Care must be taken in 
the machining of parts 5 and 2 so that 
the 5° tapers match well. 

The bracket which supports the clock 
motor is not detailed in the drawings 
because there is much variation in the 
types of clock motors used. A general 
idea of the bracket can be had from the 
picture (Figure 2). 

Parts 3 and 4, which make up the 
bracket for holding the mercury switch, 
are drilled together at assembly and fas- 
tened with two No. 3 R.H. screws. The 
clip which holds the mercury switch is 
bolted to part 4. This clip and mercury 
switch can be obtained from various old 
thermostatic controls or purchased new 
at electrical supply houses. 

The assembly of the parts is shown in 
the picture (Figure 2). Be sure that 
part 1, which is mounted on the bakelite 
panel, lines up well with part 5 so that 
there will be no binding of part 2. 

The size of the dial. will depend on 
the size of the indicator knob used. The 
dial can be made out of illustration 
board with graduations similar to those 
shown in the picture of the completed 
timer (Figure 4), and mounted on the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Economy 


REASONS 
WHY... 


. « schools should look to Botwinik when buying 
new and used machine tools for school shops. 


Variety 


As one of the largest concerns of its kind in the U. S., with complete modern facilities and a 
factory expressly designed for the purpose, Botwinik Brothers of Mass., Inc. carries in stock new, 
used and rebuilt machine tools of every description for equipping the School Shop. We can supply 
you with such tools as drill presses, saws, screw machines, vises, woodworking machinery, welders, 
bench and floor type lathes, grinders, millers, buffers and 


motor drives, etc. Here are the answers 


to your production 
problems in our newly 
published catalog, 
“Expert Rebuilders of 
Machine Tools”. Send 
for your free copy. 


Because of the extent of our activities and experience, we are 
able to answer all machine tool problems expertly and with 
a saving of time and money to the customer. With a single call 
to Botwinik, you can obtain information regarding the types, 
sizes and capacities of the machines you need at prices you 
wish to pay. Included in our tremendous stock are many machines which we have rebuilt to quality 


standards, as good as new. 


Complete Service 


Our staff of engineers, who are thoroughly familiar with the requirements of School Shops, will 
be only too glad to advise and help you plan your machine installations. Our New Machine Tool 
Department can also serve you for purchases of all kinds of accessories. Should any of your present 
tools need repairing or modernizing, Botwinik’s rebuilding facilities are immediately available to you. 


15 SHERMAN STREE 
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TESTED 


THE present scarcity and high 
cost of cabinet woods has 
posed something of a problem 
for teachers of advanced woodworking 
courses. Traditional woodworking proj- 
ects such as end tables, coffee tables, 
desks, magazine stands, etc., are usually 
constructed of hardwoods because of 
their superior wearing and finishing 
qualities; however, more easily obtained 
and cheaper softwoods are entirely satis- 
factory for some types of projects. The 
chest shown in the photograph was con- 
structed of native Michigan pine lined 
with aromatic red cedar and the total 
cost of the project, including hardware 
not shown in the photograph or draw- 
ing, was less than $12.00. The cedar 
lining is 34” x 214” tongue and grooved 
S2S which is sold in cartons containing 
48 square feet for $4.80. The box can 
be built from seven pieces of 1” x 8” x 8 
pine which will cost approximately 
$4.00 if selected kiln dried lumber is 
used. Hardware, including nails, screws, 
hinges, chest lid supports, and lock, to- 
gether with abrasive paper, glue, and 
finishing materials, will bring the cost 
to approximately the figure mentioned 
above. 

In constructing the box, 8” stock was 
edge jointed and glued up with dowels 
to provide boards of the required width 
for front, back, bottom, cover, and ends. 
Standard box construction was not fol- 
lowed. Instead, as reference to the 
drawing indicates, the back of the box is 
set in between the end boards so that 
end grain shows only on the front. The 
top is cut 44” longer and 34” wider than 


ot 


PROJECT 


Cedar-Lined 
Chest 


BY Ward Sager 


This is an advanced woodworking project that 

can be made in the average woodshop and 

features simplicity in construction detail, Ward 

Sager is Associate Professor of Industrial Aris, 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant. 


for shrinkage or expansion that may 
result from changes in moisture content 
of the softwood lumber. 

The tongue-and-grooved cedar lining 
is fastened in the same manner as floor- 
ing, by nailing through the tongue. Each 
piece should be coated with glue on one 
side before nailing with 7%” No. 20 
brads. The bottom is covered first, then 
the ‘ends, and last, the front and back 
the box in order to provide clearance and one face of the cover. Approxi- 
for the hinges on the back and to allow mately 24’ of cover moulding 34” x 13” 


CHEST SUPPORTS 
NOT SHOWN ON DRAW/NG 


BIN 


HALF SECTION- END BASE MOLDING 
SOWUARES 


CROSS SECTION 
OF COVER MOLDING & 
UPPER SECTION OF BASE MOLD 


HALF SECTION -FRONT £ REAR BASE 10L0/NG 
SQUARES 


PLAN OF FEET 
6° D/M. ALONG FRONT ¢ REAR 
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MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTORS have long recognized the educational 
value of model building. In many schools Model Construction is a required 
subject for junior high school students and an elective subject in the higher 
grades, 


TRAINING FOR AERONAUTICS... 
Instructors are increasingly using model building to teach aeronautics, a field in which young people see careers 
as well as hobbies. For this field model building provides a variety of valuable training—in drafting, in aero- 
nautical engineering, in aerodynamics. Above all, model building teaches good craftsmanship. To help prepare 
your course in model building, a FREE booklet is now available, showing “slick new tricks” for model builders. 
Included are ways in which Plastic Wood makes model construction easier and neater. 


FREE BOOKLET and SAMPLE... 


This booklet, called “Slick New Tricks for 
Building Better Model Planes,” will be 
mailed free. Direct your request on your 
school stationery, stating number of 
students in group and number of books 
required. Also, if you would like to ex- 
periment with Plastic Wood in your class- 
room, we will send you a free sample of 
Plastic Wood and Plastic Wood Solvent. 
In writing, please indicate your title. 


Boyle-Midway Inc. 
22 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


PLASTIC 


CELLULOSE 
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similar to that shown in cross-section on 
the drawing is required to trim around 
the cover and bottom of the box. This 
moulding can be made quite easily by 
cutting saw kerfs in the stock on the 
circular saw and working to shape with 
coarse sandpaper. Half patterns for the 
base moulding may be drawn by the 
method of squares as indicated and the 
moulding sawed on the bandsaw. All 
mouldings should be mitered at the cor- 
ners and fastened with glue and brads. 
The feet are simply nailed through the 
base moulding and four corner blocks 
that were fastened to each corner of the 
bottom of the box. These corner blocks 
do not show on the drawing. Metal 
gliders of suitable size are fastened to 


the bottom of each foot at the corner. 

All moulding and the feet should be 
nicely rounded with sandpaper. Heads 
of finishing nails and brads should be 
set below the surface and the holes filled 
with stick shellac or sanding dust and 
glue. The entire project should be thor- 
oughly sanded with No. 2-0 sandpaper 
before staining or filling. 


Doghouse . . . from page 9 


result from failure to do so. Wheels should 
be trued up periodically, and any wheel, the 
quality of which is in any way questionable, 
should be discarded. 


10. Provide for proper ventilation and ex- 


BOICE-CRANE No. 2529 SAW-JOINTER 


Only Boice-Crane makes this popular unit, in 
which a 10” tilting arbor saw and a 6-inch 
jointer are compactly combined on a steel cabi- 
net stand, and driven by one, rather than two 
motors. 


This "complete workshop,"' especially practical 
where space is at a premium, cuts, mitres, planes, 
rabbets and grooves. The jointer has long tables, 
and an unusually long fence which locks at both 
ends. The saw cuts stock up to 3” thick. 


BOICE-CRANE POWER TOOLS 


Boice-Crane Power Tools have been designed for ready adaptability to a wide 
range of deg Thus, fewer machines are needed to meet all your requirements. 


Of just the r' 


ght size for school shops, you can plan more efficient layouts, without 


the waste of floor space necessary with larger equipment. 

With full realization that school shop equipment is frequently operated by inex- 
perienced hands, every possible precaution has been taken to make Boice-Crane 
tools as nearly 100% safe as modern devices can make them. Furthermore, since 
occasi@nal, if unintentional, abuse of tools by novices is inevitable, durability has 
been a first consideration in their construction. They can nobly “take a beating" 


which would incapacitate most machines. 


Write for literature. 


BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 


938 Central Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio 
Boice-Crane Produces 


Drill Presses 


Belt Sanders 
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Jig Sa 
Spindie Sanders 


Saw Jointers 


Band Saws 
Lathes Jointers 


haust of fumes.—In shops where spray paint- 
ing, welding, and similar fume-generating work 
is done, provision should be made for forced. 
draft ventilation and exhaust of harmful fumes. 
Where such is not possible, suitable mask 
filters should be provided for students exposed 
to fumes. Wherever possible, steps should be 
taken to keep dust, smoke, or fumes to a 
minimum, thereby improving the working con- 
ditions within the shop. 


11, Check on waste disposal.—The ordinary 
industrial-arts shop produces a variety and, in 
some cases, a rather large volume of waste 
material, including dirty, oily, or greasy rags, 
wood scrap, metal scrap, sawdust and shavings, 
etc. Accumulations of such materials not only 
detract from the appearance of the shop, but 
also result in wasted space, confusion, loss of 
tools and supplies, contamination of usable 
supplies, and hazards to safety both from the 
standpoint of injury by falling, and from the 
possibility of fire through spontaneous combus- 
tion. Therefore a safety program in the school 
shop should include a thorough clean-up of the 
shop proper and any auxiliary rooms such as 
the paintroom, toolroom, and stockroom. All 
material which rightfully can be classified as 
waste should be thrown out and, more impor- 
tant, proper procedures should be set up to 
avoid any further accumulation of such mate- 
rial. Inflammable liquids should be kept, if 
possible, in fire-proof cabinets; oily or paint- 
filled rags should be kept in air-tight metal 
containers, and proper provision should be 
made for handling such materials as oxygen, 
acetylene, or other gasses, if such are used in 
the shop. 


12. Provide adequate fire extinguishers.— 
Various types of fire-fighting equipment should 
be located conveniently throughout the shop 
as is necessary. Expert advice on the place- 
ment of extinguishers will be given gladly by 
the local fire department. If the school ad- 
ministration does not require or provide regu- 
lar inspection of this protective equipment, 
such inspection should be made a part of the 
shop teacher’s safety plan. 


13. Develop a safety organization among 
the students in the shop.—Through the utiliza- 
tion of student personnel the instructor’s safety 
training responsibilities can be materially 
lightened. A “safety engineer” can be ap- 
pointed or elected in each shop class and this 
representative can act as a member of the 
school shop safety committee which includes 
safety engineers from all classes. The safety 
engineer, under the guidance of the shop 
teacher, may give safety tests to other students, 
he may make safety inspections of the shop 
and its facilities, he may maintain a constant 
check on machine guards and other safety 
devices, and he may be delegated to report any 
cases of infraction of safety rules. 


The ultimate aim of any safety pro- 
gram is the safety and protection of per- 
sons or property. The value of life 
cannot be stated in terms of dollars or 
cents. The suffering and loss of time 
and money resulting from accidents can- 
not be tabulated. We, as industrial-arts 
teachers, should bend every effort to- 
ward a safer America—we should think 
safety, teach safety, and act safely at all 
times. Most students receive their intro- 
duction to the operation of hand and 
machine tools in the school shop—an 
introduction stressing safety is essential. 
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The ancient Egyptians relied on animal glue. Examples of their 


wood craftsmanship are on exhibition today in Cairo, age-old, 


proof animal glue is strongest, holds the longest. 


With Franklin you can do away with messy glue pots, for 


: Franklin is used right from the can—AS IS! No unpleasant odor. 


Franklin is fine for beginners because it eliminates chilled 
joints. The stronger, thinner glue line preserves the beauty of 
the grain and saves tools. 


The fire hazard is eliminated with Franklin Glue because 
no heating is involved. It’s ready to use, won't get sour or 


| evaporate.. 


With class time short, Franklin makes it possible for your 
students to do more and better work. Always ready to use— 


=i. cold on cold wood. 


Leading wood craftsmen use Franklin Liquid Hide Glue. It's 
the standard in the wood-working industry. 


No waste, just pour unused glue back in original container. 


FACTORIES 
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Industrial Arts . . . from page 7 


volved in those vocations. Study in 
social-studies classrooms of production 
of natural resources, which furnish ma- 
terials used by industry, is advanta- 
geously supplemented in shop work by 
discussions relative to materials used 
and their origins. Similar supplemental 
information is given on manufactured 
products. 

General, physical, and chemical sci- 
ences are all important tools of industry 
and, therefore, of industrial arts. In the 
use of every hand tool and machine, one 
or more principles of physical science 
is exemplified. Use of paints, stains, 


inks, etching acids, heat-treatment proc- 
esses, and various other operations and 
processes are examples of chemical sci- 
ence. Good industrial-arts teachers ef- 
fectively use every opportunity to corre- 
late and fortify students’ information in 
the field of science. 

It has long been accepted that it is 
more desirable for students to develop 
individual ideas for projects completely 
from the start than for them to follow 
ready-made drawings or instructor’s dic- 


tations. In this connection, many schools — 


have developed correlation between art 
and industrial-arts departments which 
has been beneficial to both departments. 
Students profit immeasurably by being 


Instructor's Desk, Wardrobe and 
Storage Combination 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equi for Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


SHELDON « & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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' women for war industry. 


assisted in developing their own ideas 
and in cultivation of their individue] 
creative abilities. 

Development of interest in leisure-time 
activities has been very important and 
may become more so with the prospeci 
of more leisure time being available in 
the future. It is often amazing to note 
the variety of hobby interests repre- 
sented in a typical class of boys. Many 
hobbies are further enriched by acquisi- 
tion of additional related information 
and of applicable skills. For example. 
an assembler of models with the acqui- 
sition of additional skills may become a 
builder of original models, a collector 
often builds display blocks and racks. 
or a boy scientist may build additional 
scientific equipment. Many boys who 
have had no leisure-time interests find 
an impetus to develop interests because 
they have access to equipment and guid- 
ance. Frequently shop activities develop 
into a life-long hobby. 

Industrial arts is concerned with the 
development of skills in the fabrication 
of materials of industry and the teach- 
ing of the intelligent purchase, use, and 
maintenance of materials and finished 
products of industry. Quality of work- 
manship varies in accordance with pu- 
pils’ individual differences and, to some 
degree, in accordance with differences 
in adequacy of equipment and teacher 
skills. Industrial-arts courses develop 
tool manipulation and fabrication of the 
greatest possible variety of available 
materials at least sufficiently well to en- 
able students to maintain their home 
equipment. Related information in- 
cludes instruction on purchase and 
proper maintenance of a broad variety 
of materials, tools, and equipment. 
Every opportunity is utilized to develop 
information concerning use and main- 
tenance of home appliances. This ele- 
ment of industrial-arts education is as 
essential for girls as for boys as they use 
home appliances much more frequently. 

Our nation is justly proud of the 
magnificent job which has been done by 
many high-school industrial-arts de- 
partments in helping to train men and 
It will be 
equally proud of the contributions 
which many of those same departments 
will make in retraining for peacetime 
industry and in retraining veterans. 
That was, and still is, a necessary job 
and the challenge has been wonderfully 
met. However, the main long-range 
function of industrial arts is one of gen- 
eral education for our American boys 
and girls while they are still in school. 
May: we continue to develop industrial 
arts in its richest form—as general edu- 
cation. 
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A POUND OF HAND PRESSURE 


PUTS 20 ON THE DRILL! 


@ A new rack and pinion gear does the 
trick. It transforms light pressure on the 
lever into a lot of drilling pressure on the 
twist drill for fast, accurate work. Preci- 
sion made throughout of the very finest ma- 
terials. Perfect for maintenance or school 
shop use. Made in sizes to fit several models 
of Portable Electric SKILDRILLS (Model 
80” illustrated). Ask your distributor 
about a demonstration at your school. 


SKILSAW, INC. 


5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


MADE BY SKILSAW, INC. 
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the instruction idea behind each one 
as such, de-emphasized. 
Includes study of all essential points in linework, picture drawing, projec- 


tion, making working drawings, pattern development, machine drafting, and 


New 1946 Berg and Kronquist 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 
PROBLEMS 


By EDWARD BERG and EMIL F. KRONQUIST. Problems have been 
redrawn and changed for better learnin 
American Standards throughout, yet it is 

fast-action textbook for a 


king an ar tural plan. Be sure to order on approval. Of great interest 
just to look through. Size 8 x 6 inches, mo price change: cloth, $1.76; paper, 
1.20—less 25% discount on quantities of 5 or more. 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS ELECTRICITY 


By CLIFFORD K. LUSH and GLENN E. ENGLE. First on-approval copies 
sent out just before close of school last spr 
as, a real text for the industrial-arts level.’ 
photographs; numerous jobs and extra jobs, 
to the boy in every way. Cloth, $2.20—less 25 


ORDER THESE EXCELLENT TEXTS ALSO = 


more, 


3 WOCDWORKING WORKBOOK 
—Nichols and Stiles. Acknowl- 
edged leader in its class—thorough, 
economical, fast-action workbook- 
textbook. Paper, 56c—5 or more, 
only 42c ea. 


4 GENERAL SHOP HANDBOOK— 
Willoughby and Chamberlain. 
Another famous junior-high text. 
Takes up practical details of every 
common general shop subject. _IIlus- 
trated tools, procedures. Paper, 
92c—5 or more, only 69c ea. 


5 ESSENTIALS OF WOODWORK- 
ING—Griffith and Cox. With- 
out equal in simplicity, clearness, 
completeness of coverage for a 
standard course in hand woodwork- 
ing. Revised in the 1930's a George 
Cox of Oregon State. Cloth, $1.68— 
5 or more, only $1.26 ea. 


WOODWORK FOR SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS—Griffith and 
Cox. Reviews all tools and processes 
for advanced course. Includes 
woods and lumbers, machines, join- 
ery, turning, inlaying, carving, fin- 
ishing and furniture construction. 
Cloth $2.68—5 or more, only $2.01 ea. 


7 CARPENTRY—Griffith. Only text 
that takes up building a house 
in complete details, from basement 
to roof, based on actual construction 
by the author. Cloth $2.00—5 or 
more, only $1.50 ea. 


8 BASIC BENCH METAL PRAC- 
TICE—Giachino and Feirer. 
Many unsolicited letters of praise 
for this modern, illustrated text on 
equipment, tools, supplies, ma- 
terials, procedures in basic metal- 
work have come from schoolmen of 
all ranks. Tough paper, $1.84—5 or 
more, only $1.38 ea. 


SHEET-METAL PATTERN DRAFT- 


ING—Daughe In a class my 
itself. All 114 problems, typical o' 
trade practice, illustrated with 


photos of finished form, develop- 
ments, step-by-step instructions. 
Paper, $2.00—5 or more, only $1.50 
ea. 


ill the same shrewdly ay 
ll beginning course in mechanical drawing. More 
instruction worked into the plan. Projects remain the basis of the course, but 
as been played up and the project idea, 


suggestions. Attractive 


technique and to conform with 


brought in such sfatements 
All. principles illustrated with 


discount on quantities of 5 or 


10 BASIC ELECTRICITY—Feirer and 
VsWilliams. Senior high level. 
Mostattractive modern make-up of 
any~book in field. Shop and labora- 
tory activities, summaries, reviews, 
questions, tables, etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.48—5 or more, only $1.86 


ea. 
11 JUNIOR PRINTING—Lush. The 
comeback of interest in print- 
ing is being noticed. The only 
modern textbook—workbook planned 
for junior-high students on the mar- 
kel” Paper, 76c—5 or more, 57c ea. 
GE PRACTICE OF PRINTING 
World-famous printing 
better than ever. High- 
level with high-school equip. 
men¥.* No serious printing student 
should be without a copy. Cloth 
$2.2 or more copies, only: $1.69 


ea. 
13 ELEMENTARY PRINTING JOB 
SHEETS — Polk. Fundamentals 
of hand-setting and make-up, based 
on the textbook by the same author. 
Worked out in job form for junior- 
high level. Fifty-one jobs, 68c—5 or 
more sets, only 5lic ea. 
14 BEGINNING MECHANICAL 
DRAWING—Roberts. Organized 
on the information-unit, job-unit plan 
—only book on drafting so designed. 
Every unit clearly marked, easily 
followed. Cloth, $1.80. Paper, $1.12 
—5 or more copies only 84c ea. 
15 PROBLEMS IN BLUEPRINT 
READING—Castle. A proved 
workbook for simplest, fastest in- 
struction in learning to read working 
drawings without ~ previous know!l- 
edge of subject. Paper, 96c—5 or 
more only 72c ea. 
16 LEARNING TO READ ME- 
CHANICAL DRAWINGS— 
Bartholomew and Orr. Very success- 
ful lesson book for teaching stu- 
dents of eighth and ninth grades to 
tead mechanical drawings. Paper, 
48c—5 or more, only 36c ea. 
17 BEGINNING PROBLEMS IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING— 
Bennett. Unusual clarity and sim- 
plicity—designed for junior-high. 
Every step reasoned out and firmly 
established; principles clearly set up. 
Paper 68c—5 or more, only 5ic ea. 
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ABOLT YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 


ProFessor WILLIAM Asu, director of 
vocational teacher education in the 
school of education of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has retired. . . . WILLIAM 
E. Warner, professor of industrial-arts 
education at the Ohio State University, 
has returned to his position after a tour 


of duty in the Army as an education offi- 
cer in the European theater. ... EMMETT 
O’BrRIEN, director of the 


been appointed director of vocational 
education for Connecticut, succeeding 
A. S. Boynton who retired. . . . FRANK 
DatTton, lecturer in vocational educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, has been 
elected president of the Michigan Indus- 
trial Education Society. CLAupE Bos- 
WORTH, director of vocational education, 
Muskegon, Mich., schools, was elected 
vice-president, and ArtTHUR ReEacH, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., schools, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. . . . O. C. 
ADERHOLD, professor of vocational edu- 


Boardman | 
Trade School, New Haven, Conn., has ‘ 


Illustrated 


SHELDON S-56 10” Precision Lathe 
1114” Swing, 1” Collet Capacity. 


Have you seen the new SHELDON Lathes 


. . those built in the new SHELDON machine tool plant? Always 
good lathes, these new SHELDONS are even better, not only in de- 
sign refinements but in extreme accuracy, greater work capacity for 
size, “sweeter” handling and actual beauty of finish. Only a set-up 
like the new SHELDON plant could build such lathes—a specially 
designed building, the most modern manufacturing methods, complete 
tooling with row on row of the finest, most modern manufacturing 


equipment. 


Make it a point to stop in at your SHELDON dealer’s and see 


these new machine tools, Note their moderate prices. 


They are a 


revelation of what modern equipment and methods produce. — 
Write for Catalog 


SHELDON 


4260N. KNOX AVENUE - 
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CHICAGO 


MACHINE CO. Inc. 


A. 


cation at the University of Georgia, has 


» been named dean of the college of edu- 


cation at the university... . Harry A. 
PEDERSON, formerly in the instructor 
training department, Armored School. 
Fort Knox, Ky., has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the industrial- 
arts department, State Teachers College. 
Platteville, Wis. .. . Homer T. Race. 
assistant state supervisor of trade and 
industrial education for Missouri, has 
been named director of vocational edu- 
cation in the Springfield, Mo., schools. 

. Epwarp H. Lane of the New York 
State industrial education department 
has resigned to become principal of the 
new Technical and Industrial High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. ... R. Ran- 
DOLPH Karcu, formerly principal of the 
High School of Graphic Arts and Print- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio, and lieutenant 
commander in the Navy, has been ap- 
pointed director of typography and ad- 
vertising manager of the Intertype Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., where he will 
also manage the printing department. 

. Norman B. Carr, chairman of the 
industrial-arts department of the Bound 
Brook, N. J., schools, has been named 
instructor in industrial arts at the Tren- 
ton, N.J., State Teachers College. . . . 
E. C. Estasprooke, former lieutenant 
commander in the Navy and member of 
the industrial education staff of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has become educational 
director of the American School and the 
American Technical Society, Chicago. 
Ill... . Herpert (Nick) Carter, for- 
mer coordinator in the Lapeer, Mich., 
schools, has been appointed coordinator 
at Pontiac, Mich... . Davin J. GoopMAN 
has been named editor-in-chief of the 
new audio-visual department of Popular 
Science Publishing Co., New York... . 
Wayne P. Hucues, field representative, 
has been named to succeed KIMBALL 
Wiss as head of the school and college 
division of the National Safety Council. 
...L. J. Foarp, former automotive in- 
structor in the Army Wharton Technical 
School in England, has been appointed 
veterans vocational coordinator on the 
staff of the Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education. Ar- 
THUR HAnsEN has also joined the staff 
as a supervisor of on-the-job training. . . 
New members of the Editorial Advisory 
Board of ScHoot Suop, replacing those 
whose terms expired, are: A. B. Mays, 
University of Illinois; S. J. PAWELEK, 
Baltimore schools; E. J. Son, Illinois 
State Director of Vocational Education; 
R. C. Wenricu, Michigan State Director 
of Vocational Education; and E. L. W1r- 
LiaMs, Texas A. and M. College. 
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$ 50 EXCLUSIVE 
aa 
commurre ( 
PERFECT FOR 
$31.75 value if FINE DETAILS - WOOD 
WORKS 
PLASTICS 
MAKE IT BETTER 
GRINDING CASCO ELECTRI-CRAFT 
TOOL KIT 


A whole shopful of tools, complete with 
35 accessories—for Hobbyists— 
Craftsmen—Mechanics. 


Casco leads again with the new 1946 
Electri-Craft Hand Power Tool Kit to in- 
crease your skill, and widen the scope of 
work you can do in home or shop. It’s 
dynamically balanced, sturdy, safe. Pre- 
cision-engineered to run in excess of 20,000 
RPM on AC or DC. Tools won’t wobble. 
X Fan-cooled, air-vented and positively in- 
sulated. Vibrationless on ball bearings. 

> Guaranteed. In one economical buy you 
get a complete portable power workshop: 
Hand Tool and 35 accessories in dual-use, 


ROUTING fitted steel chest. The greatest value ever 
offered in this field. 
Available soon in limited quantities. 
4 : Watch for it at leading appliance, hobby, 
| department, electrical, jewelry and hard- 
ware stores. 
POLISHING 
watch 
and 10,000 
other uses 


CASCECO 
FOR NEW AND UNUSUAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO BETTER LIVING 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORP., BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
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LAMP AND ASH TRAY 
PROV ECT 
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Published ty STANLEY TOOL: 
Lducatione! Dept Hew Brite Conn 


Complete 


in a Good Quality, Loose-Leaf Binder 


95 PLANS 


Here it is .. . the complete, modern source-book of plans 
for shop projects ... in loose-leaf, handy-to-use binder ... 
a ready reference of shop woodworking plans! This is a 
special, time-limited offer, so take advantage without de- 
lay. Mail the coupon with check — available only in U.S.A. 


$7 — COMPLETE — POSTPAID 
@ 


INCLUDED ARE PLANS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


Hanging Shelves * Table Lamps ° 
Trays * Small Tables * Gift Proj- 
ects * Mirrors * Smoking and Mag- 
azine Stands * Tables and Stands ¢ 
Workshop Equipment * Lawn Chair 
Sewing Stand * Coffee Table 
Book Shelf * Bird Houses * Gar- 
den Furniture * Smal! Colonial 
Furniture * Children’s Toys * Fold- 
ee ing Tables and Trays * Card Tables 


* Nests of Tables * Bedside Chair 
Child’s Rocker Etc., Etc. (These 
\ are the same Stanley Plans offered 

in the 19 individual plan sets.) 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


[ STANLEY ] 


Trade Mark 


HARDWARE - HAND TOOLS ELECTRIC TOOLS 


STANLEY TOOLS, Educational Dept. SS-946 
New Britain, Conn. 
Please send postpaid the complete sets of Stanley Plans with 
Loose-Leaf Binder. $2.00 is enclosed. 
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Don’t Throw Them Away! 


Small Drills and Tools Can Be Salvaged 


BY George R. Miller 


Salvage operations on small high-speed tools 
offer real teaching opportunities in machining 
and in utilization of frequently wasted tools. 
Moreover, the machine-shop teacher can add 
to his tool supply without increasing his 
budget. George R. Miller teaches machine 
shop at Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo. 


TESTED 


THAT broken drill or other 
high-speed tool may have more 
life in it than you think! 
Don’t throw it away because you can 
make another tool out of it with a little 
work and ingenuity and at the same 
time teach your students the value of 
salvage and how to machine high-speed 
steel. 

Many of the following ideas have been 
in use in machine shops for years and 
the author makes no claim for origi- 
nality. Yet too often broken drill shanks 
go into the scrap box when they could 
be utilized around the school machine 
shop. Few text or reference books give 
information on this type of activity. No 
shop contains all the small tools neces- 
sary to do the jobs that arise but a sal- 
vage operation may add enough tools to 
make many jebs easier. Incidentally, 
clearance allowance for these tools may 
be made by adjusting the tool holder. 


PROJECT 


1. Where no reamers are available, 


small odd diameter holes may be bored 
with drills ground as shown above. 


49. 


2. Shortedrills can be ground for 
counter sinks for wood and machine 
screws and also for starting accurate 
holes if the web is thinned. (See Ma- 
chinery’s Handbook and Shop Theory 
by Ford Trade School faculty members. ) 


3. By grinding short drills flat on the 
end and then grinding clearance, they 


may be made into bottom drills. Why 


not make a set for fillister head cap 


screws and place in your tool crib? 
They will save your regular drills. 


> ® 
4, A very good counter bore or spot 
facer can be made by selecting a drill 
to meet size B and grinding A to pilot 
size. If you do not have a regular cutter 
grinder, you can rough out pilot on your 
bench grinder and finish with a tool-post 
grinder in the lathe. Cutting clearance 


may be ground by hand with small hand 
grinder. 


5. Shanks of drills over 34” in diam- 
eter can be fitted into taper shanks and 
used as hard lathe centers. 


© 


6. Taper shank drills can be ground 
and used for lathe centers and for tail- 


stock centers. It is best to pick a drill 


with a taper that fits your lathe tail stock 
so as to eliminate the use of drill sleeves. 


~ 


7. Transfer punches may be made 
from drill shanks. A transfer punch is 
used to transfer the location of a drilled 
hole onto another piece so that the sec- 
ond hole will be in the proper location 
in relation to the first. 


8. Accurate pin punches can be made 
by fabricating a conventional pin-punch 
handle (B) and inserting a drill shank 
(A) with a press fit. 


® 


9. Industry today is using many round 
boring tools which are held in special 
and regular boring tools. You can make 
your own from drill shanks or center 
drills. The latter have been found to be 
more practical because of their uniform 
size and the large number of broken 
center drills found in the average shop. 
Note: The shop term, center drill, is 
listed in all tool catalogs as combination 
drill and counter sink. 


10. Scribers, divider points, and beam 
trammel points may be made from small 
drill shanks by grinding a point on them. 


Tue Wuite House 
Washington 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


The week beginning Novem- 
ber 10 has been designated 
for the twenty-sixth observ- 
ance of American Education 
Week. It should be the occa- 
sion for all citizens to 
visit their schools and to 
give serious thought to the 
theme selected for this 
year's observance, "Educa- 
tion for the Atomic Age." 


Atomic energy can con- 
tribute immeasurably to man's 
welfare, or it can destroy 
civilization as we know it. 
Whether its powers shall be 
harnessed for good or for 
evil, the adult citizens of 
the United States will in 
large measure decide. It is 
the task of education to 
bring about a realization of 
the issues at stake and to 
develop the practices of hu- 
man brotherhood that alone 
will enable us to achieve 
international cooperation and 
peaceful progress in the 
atomic age. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 
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This kind of arithmetic 


may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: 
$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today will 
bring back $4 in 10 years. 
Another $3 will bring back another $4. 
So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus 3 equals 
8... or 30 plus 30 equals 80... or 300 plus 
300 equals 800! 
It will . .. in U. S. Savings Bonds: And those 


bonds may very well be the means of helping 
you educate your children as you’d like to have 
them educated. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds—available 
at banks and post offices. Or the way that mil- 
lions have found easiest and surest—through 
Payroll Savings. Hold on to all you’ve bought. 


You'll be mighty glad you did . . .10 years 
from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in cooperation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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All-Metal Laboratory Thermometers 
=with easy to read dial — rugged 
all-metal construction—accuracy 
within Y. of 1% full scale. 


their stability. 


Photronic (pho- 
to-electric) Cells 
dry disc type 
cells of high out- 
put, famous for 


Model 375 
Student Galvano 


Model 697 is a low-cost Volt-Ohm-Ammeter combining a selection of AC and 
DC voltage, direct current and resistance ranges in a compact, pocket-size case. 
' Model 375 galvanometer is preferred wherever extreme sensitivity is not 
essential, because of its durability and low cost. Other models of higher sensi- 
tivity, also available, 

Model 703 is a low-cost, pocket-size Ilumination Meter which gives direct 
reading in foot-candles. Available with WESTON ‘VISCOR filter for direct 
measurement of any light regardless of color composition. ; 

In the physics laboratory, or the vocational classroom, students best acquire 
habits of precision by using precision equipment. WESTONS not only fulfill 
this requirement, but they cost far less in the end, too. Literature on WESTON 


instruments gladly sent on request. 
. DC, AC, and Thermo Switch- 


Specialized Test Equipment...Light 

Devices’ 

... Exposure Meters... Aircraft 

AC, Instruments . . . Electric Tacho~ 
board and Panel instruments. meters . . . Dial Thermometers. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP., 670 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J,, 


Laboratory Standards . . . Precision 
DC and AC Portables...instrument 
Trans! 


217 E. 2nd ST., 


It takes a top-quality grinder to 
stand up under the variety of work 
that pours through a shop day after 
day. Queen City Grinders are noted 
for their durability; freedom from 
downtime, and dependable per- 
formance. And they cost consider- 
ably less. 


Illustrated is the 1 H.P. Heavy 
Duty Queen City Floor Grinder 
(No. 3F), equally adaptable to fine 
or heavy work. Has numerous 
safety and operating features. Send 
for catalog complete with prices 
and details. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


QUEEN CITY MACHINE TOOL CO. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


DELIGHT YOUR CLASS WITH 


How your students will enjoy working with plastics! 
Crystal-clear, easily carved, cut and shaped, plastics 
will enable them to produce finished products of true 
professional appearance, that will bring exclamations 
of admiration from friends and parents. 

We can supply you with Plexiglas, Lucite, Bakelite, 
Tenite II, Lumarith, Lignolite, and other plastics in 
sheets, rods and tubes especially suited for the school 
' workshop. Also available are project plans and com- 
plete fabricating information. 

Send today for catalog, sample working drawings 
of six projects, and full details. 


PROJECTS IN PLASTICS 


165 East 3rd St., Dept. 9-S, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


( CARMEN-BRONSON CO. 
| 
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FOR FAST, 


Simplified 
INSTRUCTION 
MOTOR REPAIR 


Duo-section spiral bind- 
ing arrangement makes 
text and over 900 related 
diagrams _ simultaneously 
visible—Lies flat on the | 
school bench. 


ELIMINATES THE “HEADACHES” 
OF TEACHING A DIFFICULT SUBJECT! 


When Robert Rosenberg—widely known vocational motor 
repair instructor—wrote the original chapters of ELECTRIC 
MOTOR REPAIR, he did it primarily for his own use in S ' 
teaching a difficult technical subject. Now you can obtain tudents like 
his complete course in greatly enlarged, completely detailed “ eB 
book form. It is specifically designed to start students STANLEY FLUD 
“from scratch” and to carry them through all types of actual LITE” EYE SHIELDS. 


bench work. 
EASY FOR STUDENTS TO UNDERSTAND They're the most comfort- 
able kind of protection 


Explains every detail of motor trouble diagnosing, repair 


and rewinding. Covers a-c and d-c motors, synchronous fr rinding hazards. othi to wear — good visibility! 
motors and generators and BOTH mechanical AND elec- om grind 8 ds. N thing to 8 : ty 
tronic control systems. Specifically written for beginners. In- | Two bulbs with reflector throw light on work. Lights can 
valuable for actual school shop use. Every step demon- : : : : : 
Ge of be connected into grinder circuit to go on when grinder 
clearly written text. The unique new Duo-Spiral binding switch is operated. Easily attached to wheel guard of any 
divides book into two sections so that both text and related grin der. Write for details. 


illustrations can be seen at the same time. Throughout, 
theory is not neglected—but is held 
to the minimum necessary to an un- 


derstanding of the intensely prac- By the 
tical side of the work. 580 pages. li TA N LEY 
List $5 per copy. pub ishers of 


MURRAY HILL BOOKS, Inc. the famous trode Mork 
GHIRARDI HARDWARE HAND TOOLS ELECTRIC TOOLS 


RADIO-ELECTRONIC 
BOOKS 


STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS, Educational Dept. 
New Britain, Connecticut SS-946 


RADIO PHYSICS COURSE — 
The “top” course in basic 
radio fundamentals for be- 


ginners. Used by more civil- MAIL H i 
ian schools and colleges, as well as for more Army- | Ne venaidiai 
Navy radio instruction than any other book of its - THIS y ee 
kind. 972 pages. $5. iS 
MODERN RADIO SERVICING — The only inexpen- COUPON 


sive, complete, 1 vol. course in troubleshooting and 
repair of modern radio equipment by professional 
methods. Includes complete explanation of all test 
equipment and its operation. 1300 pages. $5. 
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Clock Drawing Problem 


TESTED 


rr A MECHANICAL drawing 


problem that has demonstrated 
its appeal to boys of junior- 
high-school age is shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. This _ illustration 
shows a clock case which was developed 
to encourage the boys in my mechanical 
drawing classes to attempt the solution 
of a simple design problem. 

I begin this problem by teaching the 
pupils to draw the case. The sizes of 
the two circles representing the bezel 
" ring are given and, from this point on, 
the problem rests in the pupil’s hands. 
In my attempt to describe the use of a 
clock, I have an opportunity to present 
the functional aspect of design. In 
somewhat the same manner, the intro- 
duction of Arabic, Roman, and modern 
numerals serves to lead the pupils on to 
the desirability of designing an original 
set of numerals. The division of the 
dial into the 12 hour spaces affords an 
opportunity to correlate with the math- 
ematics class and to use the 30-60-90° 
triangle and T-square. 

After the dial is designed, the design 
of the hands is introduced. Here again 
an attempt is made to inspire the pupils 


PROJECT 


BY E. Carl Stock 


Fitzsimons Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


to create a new design, keeping in mind 
that most hands are stamped from thin 
sheet metal and that the design should 
show this characteristic. The last point 
in the lesson is to make the pupils real- 
ize the necessity of designing the case, 
dial, and hands so that they contain the 
same general characteristics and are in 
harmonious accord. This last point pre- 
sents an opportunity to stress sales ap- 
peal and to explain that the designer 
must keep the retail merchant and the 
customer in mind or the design fails. 

Summarizing, this problem affords 
correlation with the mathematics class, 
knowledge of the function of the object, 
necessity of creating an harmonious 
whole out of case, dial and hands, aware- 
ness of sales appeal and merchandising, 
.and finally, drawing technic. 

As examples of the ability of boys to 
produce individualistic designs, I have 
obtained, in addition to the usual types 
of clocks with commonplace numerals, 
a clock with the hands drawn in the 


CLOCK DES/GN PROBLEM 
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$20-4270 


forms of a short, fat boy and a tall, thin 
boy. Another design had the Spanish 
words for. one to twelve substituted for 
the numerals. The draftsman, in this 
case, was studying Spanish and had the 
exportation of merchandise to South 
America in mind. Other designs had a 
sweep hand added and one had a dial 
with small openings exposing the month 
and day, while still another had the nu- 
merals replaced by 12 letters forming a 
word. This last clock was an advertis- 
ing model. 


Practical Textbooks 
for classroom, shop and library 


“HOPPER-FED" EDUCATION 


1. Metallurgy: Johnson. Third edition. Just published. $5.00 
With the number of people seeking “job training” 2. Building Trades Blueprint Reading, Vol. I: Dalzell. Fundamentals simply presented 2.00 
running into astronomical figures, you may feel 8. Building Trades Blueprint Reading, Vol. II: Dalzell. Applied to the trades............-.. 2.00 
that a “Hopper-Fed” training system is the only 4. Automobile Fundamentals: Kuns-Plumridge. Construction, care and repair... 4.75 
solution to your problems. 5. Automobile Engines: Kuns-Plumridge. Engines, carburetors and cooling systems...... 4.75 
There is a whale of a job ahead, but we have 6. Simplified Architectural Drawing: Buss. The ceaidiaiaan method..........-..... 4.75 
seen your ability to produce under the most diffi- 7. How to Plan a House: Dalzell. No nantes of drafting onset Seatecesmecasaciccteuse 4.50 

8. Machine Shop Work: Shuman. Custom-built for your machine shop course............-.-- 8.50 
cult conditions, and we know that this year, as in 9. Machine Tool Guide: Plumridge-Boyd. Specifications and drawings of hine tools.. 7.50 
the past, you will continue to turn out a “preci- 10. Carpentry: Townsend. A standard text and reference. 2.00 
sion-machined” product “custom built” for the job. | 11. sjide Rule Simplified: Harris. Easy to understand 2.50 
As usual, you can depend upon us to help you in 12. Elements of Electricity: Esty and others. Fundamentals with industrial applica- 
every way possible. Our staff, with experience tions : 2.00 
gained over a period of forty-eight years in voca- 18. Elements of ae Gordon and others. nad whegemaes 2.50 

14. Plastics: DuBois. Includes all of the new p 4.00 
tional education, is ready and willing to help you 15. This Way Up: Frai- 
with your training problems. ley. Just published. 


Job success. Job se- 

lection. Job hunting..$2.00 
16. Modern Practical 

Accounting: Saliers. 


| AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Send following texts on 30 days approval. I will either return 
| the books or remit less the educational discount. (Circle the 
| number of the books wanted) 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 


Designed further to assist you is our free publica- 
tion TECH TRAINING devoted to research and 
training problems in vocational, industrial and 


business “education. Each issue will be loaded New— practical, ao 9 0 
with helpful articles by prominent leaders in the Elementary .......-..-. 3. : 

field. (Be sure you are on our mailing list 3.5 

wa 17. What is Vocational 


Education: Fern. 
The philosophy of 
A. 


coupon.) This high-quality publication is our way 
of saying, “Thanks for the fine job you are doing.” 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIE 


School Address 
| OJ Send each issue of TECH TRAINING free. 


Y | Drexel Avenue at 58th Street 


2.50 


Dept. H.S.. 262, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Designed for ACCU RACY 


and for long, hard service 


whom use is mighty close to 
abuse. For them you want 
the sturdy design and quality 
materials in STARRETT 
TOOLS—the design and ma- 
terials that help them hold 
their unfailing accuracy year 
after year. 


In every class you'll find stu- 
dents who thrive on difficult 
and exacting problems. For 
them you want the sure 
accuracy and efficiency of 
STARRETT TOOLS. And 
then there are the lads with 


THE L. S. STARRETT,CO., ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
World’s Greatest Toolmakers 


STARRETT 


ECISION TOOLS © DIAL INDICATORS © STEEL TAPES. © HACKSAW: 
"METAL AND WOOD CUTTING BAND SAWS © GROUND FLAT STOCK 


ELDORADOSTATS! 


Problem-and-Solution Training 
for Your Mechanical Drawing Classes 


Transparent Eldoradostats (reproduction copies 
of original Eldorado pencil working drawings) 
allow mechanical drawing instructors to make as 


many blueprints as necessary for each class. 


Both problems and solutions are furnished 
monthly—without charge—to mechanical drawing 
instructors on our mailing list... If your name is 
not on the list send for current drawing problem. 


There is no problem at all when you draw 
with Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado pencils. 


DIXON'S TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 19-J9 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Create Enthusiasm With PLASTICS! 
Let us help you get started. — 


Kit No. 1 Complete plastics materials and instructions for 
class of 30. 30 letter opener blanks, 30 napkin holders, 50 
assorted brooches, 2 cakes buffing compound, 6 buffing 
wheels, 12 3” tubes, 24 sheets abrasive paper, 12 sq. ft. 
phenolic sheets 1/8”, 3/16”, 1/4” thick, 10 sq. ft. acrylic 
plastics (Plexiglas, Lucite) 1/16”, 1/8”, 3/16”, 1/4” thick, 
60 findings, 4 tubes Duco cement, 2 bottles Plastico ce- 
ment, 4 box shells, 30 bracelet blanks, 50 finger ring 
blanks, 3 pints dye, 10 lbs. misc. rods, tubes, and castings, 
12 project sheets and complete instructions. A $120.00 
value for only $93.20 
No. 2 Complete plastics materials and instructions for 
class of 15. Same as Kit No. 1 but half the amount of 
material. Complete with instruction and project sheets. 
A $60.00 value for. $46.60 
Kit No. 3 10 Napkin holders, 10 bracelet or letter opener 
blanks, 15 assorted brooches, 15 findings, 4 sq. ft. sheet 
ge 10 sheets abrasive paper, 1 tube Duco cement, 2 
bs. misc. plastic rods, tubes, and castings, 12 instruction 
and project sheets. A $15.00 value for $13 


Project Sheets—10c ea. 


How to Make a Plastics 
1. Napkin Holder 


Operations Sheets—10c ea. 
How to 
1. Buff and Polish Plastics 
2. Saw Plastics 2. Finger Ring 
3. Shape Plastics with a file 3. Bracelet 
4. Cement Plastics 4. Brooch 
5. Drill Holes in Plastics 5. Coaster 
6. Heat and Form Phenolic 6. Wall Plaque 
7. Heat and Form Acrylic 7. Toothbrush Holder 
8. Decorate Plastics 8. Book-ends 
9. Powder Box 


10. Cigaret or Jewel Box 
ics 11. Desk Lamp 
12. Inlay and Overlay Plastics 12. Letter Holder 


CRAFT SHOP 
124 Ford Ave., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Write for FREE instructive plastics booklet. 


Here’s a model glue 
for model boats 


ENSURE a strong hull, use 
CASCAMITE for bulkhead, 
keel, and deck joints. Also fasten 
deck planks down with CASCA- 
MITE. 

Cross braces determine the 
strength and shape of your ship. 
CASCAMITE will glue them snug- 
ly into place and prevent warping 
and springing of seams. 

And for that “‘shipshape”’ look, 
use CASCAMITE for cabins, masts, 
hurricane decks, superstructure, 
and all your fittings. Makes neater 
joints because it’s stain-free. 

Why you will prefer CASCA- 
MITE: 


Easy to use. Just add CASCA- 
MITE to cold water and stir. 


CASCAMITE 


Dry Powder Urea Resin Glue 


RESID 


WISDOM 


Teaching modern woodworking methods? 


Model boat 
Strong. CASCAMITE glue joints 
are stronger than the wood itself. 
Thrifty too! No waste. You mix 
CASCAMITE as you need it. 

For actual sailing models, use 
CASCOPHEN, the new, com- 
pletely waterproof resorcinol-resin 
glue. 

Get CASCAMITE—and CAS- 
CO—the standard casein house- 
hold repair glue—at your hardware 
store, in 10¢, 25¢, and larger sizes. 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Division of The Borden Company) 
Dept.SS-96, 350 Madison Ave.,N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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For CRAFTSMEN 
in the making 


Set a good example by using Weldwood 
Waterproof Glue in your classrooms. 
Students like this strong, quick-acting 
glue because it makes joints which are 
stronger than the wood itself... joints 
unaffected by heat, cold, or dampness. 


You are also giving your pupils 
practical knowledge when you choose 
Weldwood Glue. For, this modern 
plastic glue is a favorite with pro- 
fessional woodworkers and cabinet 
makers everywhere. 


Weldwood Glue quickly mixes to a 
smooth, creamy consistency with 
ordinary tap water. It is easily applied, 


stain-proof, rot-proof...and permanent. 


You can now obtain Weldwood Glue 
in convenient-sized cans at hardware 
stores, chain stores, and lumber yards. 
Also available in large cans and 100-Ib. 
drums from your Weldwood supply 
dealer. 


For free sample and full information, 
mail the attached coupon today. 


PLASTIC 


WELDWOO RESIN 


WATERPROOF GLUE 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Industrial Adhesives Division 
Dept. 282, 55 West 44th St., New York 18 


Please send me literature and free sample of Weldwood 
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My regular supplier is 
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A Portable Tool Rack 


BY Charles Jones 


Samuel Gompers Vocational 
High School, 


Bronx, New York 


HAMMERS, pliers, and screw 
drivers are used more fre- 
quently in electrical shops than 
any ower tools. This is especially true 
at the lower grade levels. 

The rack in the accompanying photo- 
graphs was constructed to make these 
tools handy for students and thus save 
time in the distribution and checking of 
the tools. 

Two methods of construction are illus- 
trated. In the first case an old sewing- 
machine base was used. In the second 
model the under part of the rack was 
made of 4%” conduit. The first is the 
simplest to construct, of course, as the 
only labor involved is in the making of 
the top or tool-holding section. In both 
designs, a sheet steel shelf from a metal 
cabinet was utilized for the top. 

Should it be difficult to procure an 
old sewing-machine base, the conduit 
base construction is still easy although 
slightly more involved. The pictures 
are self explanatory but it might be add- 


TESTED 


PROJECT 


ed that in the conduit construction ail 
points of contact were spot welded. Close 
examination of the pictures will reveal 
that the vertical edges of the top section 
were set in the ends of the conduit. This 
was done by merely setting two hacksaw 
blades in the frame and cutting to the 
desired depth. The conduit was also 
flattened where the legs cross. Pieces of 
doweling were driven into the legs and 
drilled to accommodate ordinary casters. 

The round holes in the top section 
were made with the aid of a knockout 
punch of the proper diameter, though 
considerable filing was necessary to 
make the oblong openings for the pliers. 
The tools were placed on 2” centers 
which was found to be a convenient size. 
However, this is a matter of individual 
requirement. 

The only materials that were not 
available in the shop were the old sew- 
ing-machine base which was purchased 
at the local junk yard and the casters 
which came from the five-and-ten. 

The project works very smoothly. The 
rack is moved out of the toolroom at the 
beginning of the period and at the close 
it is moved back after a quick glance to 
see that all tools have been returned. 
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SOLVES ANY OHM'S LAW PROBLEM 
WITH ONE SETTING OF THE SLIDE 
Used the world over by teachers, students, engineers. 
Figures ohms, watts, volts, amperes—quickly, accu- 
rately. No slide rule knowledge necessary. All values 
are direct reading. Simplifies and speeds solution of 
electrical problems. Two sides cover the Only 
range commonly used in electrical and radio 
work. Size 414" x 9". Send only 10c in coin 10¢ 
for handling and mailing. 
{Available in quantities to teachers at a special price.} 
OHMITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
4936 Flournoy Street, Chicago 44, U.S.A. 


Be Right wee 


RHEOSTATS + RESISTORS + TAP SWITCHES | 


These two Precision machines 


are sturdily constructed for fast, 
accurate work, with "sealed for 
life" ball bearings. 


MODEL No. 95 => 


12” floor type tilting arbor saw. Casz 
steel base. Low maintenance cost. 
No die castings. Weight 350 Ibs. 
Depth of cut 


See your Favorite dealer 
or write us direct for 
further details. 


“€ MODEL No. 45 


7" bench type tilting 
table saw. Three ex- 
tensions available. Reversible fence. 
Tilts to 45°. Weight 27 Ibs. Depth 


of cut 2 3/16 in. 


CONNECTICUT 


WATERBURY 14 
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help students 
learn accuracy 


Accuracy is best taught by proper 
teaching and proper tools. With care- 
ful instruction and Lufkin calipers, di- 
viders, and other superior tools, your 
students will take sure steps towards pre- 
cision craftsmanship. Give them the ad- 
vantages of the same fine tools used 
throughout industry — provide them 
with Lufkin tools. Write for free cata- 
log. THE LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGI- 
NAW, MICH., New York City. 


FOR ACCURACY 


UNDERSTANDING 
MICROWAVES 
JUST OUT by Victor J. Young 
For those who have not previously 
“INSIDE THE considered radio waves shorter than 
10 centimeters this book provides a 
VACUUM foundation for understanding the 
TUBE” various microwave developments of 
the past five years. 
Asolid elementary con- OUT IN MAY 


cept of the theory and 
operation of basic 
types of vacuum tubes. 


400Pages ..... . $6.00 


“RADAR” 


Written in a style readily 
understood by layman or 


OTHER student. 
RIDER BOOKS OUT IN MAY. . $1.00 


RIDER MANUALS (14 VOLS.) = Meter at Work. . . ae 
I. 


424 Pages . $4.50 


e Oscillator at Work . 2 

Volumes XIV to VII Vacuum Tube Voltmeters . 2 
i $15.00 each volume Automatic Frequency 

$11.00 Control Systems . 


A-C Calculation Charts . 


Volume Vi... 
Abridged Manuals | to V 


$17.50 Hour-A-Day-with-Rider Series— 
Record Changers and On “Alternating Currents in 
9.00 Radio Receivers’ 
The Cathode Ray Tube On “’R e & Alig a 
4.00 On ‘‘Automatic Volume Control” 
Frequency Modulation... . 2.00 


On “D-C Voltage Distribution” 
1.25 each 


Servicing by Signal Tracing 4.00 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Export Division: Rocke-Internotional Electric Corp, 13 E 40th Street, New York 16, NY 
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epiieal will ni made for each "Kink" published. Send to the Editor, School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Board Foot Display 


The photograph shows an easily built 
aid for teaching board measure. A 
“board foot” is shown in five different 
shapes. “1 Bd. Ft.” is stenciled on each 
piece and following is stenciled the di- 


mensions of the piece. The boards are 
finished in natural shellac with the sten- 
ciled figures in color. The display is 
hung on the wall above the blackboard 
where it is in full view of the class.— 


W. P. Watts, Oroville, California, High 
School. 
Check List for Beginning 
Drawing 

The use of a check list by beginning 
students in drawing trains them in the 
habit of checking and saves the instruc- 
tor’s time, much of which is wasted 
checking and correcting conditions that 
could have been taken care of by the 
student before submitting the plate for 
approval. 

The following check list has been used 
successfully for several semesters. It is 
intended for use by the student after he 
thinks he has completed the plate. 

1. Make sure that all instructions that are 
given in your book or by your instructor have 
been followed exactly. 

2. Make sure that all necessary views have 
been made and completed and that they are 
correct. 


_3. Make sure that all object lines, invisible 
edge lines, center lines, etc., are in all views. 


4, Make sure that all object lines are dark 
and sharply defined (no partially erased lines) . 

5. Make sure that all necessary dimensions 
are shown (no repeats) and are in their prope: 
place. Check for correctness by scaling and by 
referring to problem assigned. 

6. Make sure that all dimension and exten- 
sion lines are sharp, clear, and dark enough 
to be easily visible (but not as wide as object 
lines). 

7. Make sure that all arrowheads have been 
made and that they go to the proper lines. 


8. Make sure that all lettering (notes, title, 
name, etc.) has been completed. 


9. Make sure that all dirt spots have been 
removed and that the drawing is as clean as 
possible. 

This list is usually given to students 
after the third or fourth week and they 
keep it for reference use after each plate 
is completed—W. Stuart Grau, Lake 
View Evening School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Boring Small Holes 
If when boring with a hand drill one 
of the small size bits is missing, a brad 
may be substituted. Simply cut off the 
head, insert it in the hand drill with the 
point out, and drill. This procedure is 
specially useful when a hole must be 
made for a particular size of brad or 
when a hole needs to be drilled to pre- 
vent splitting before driving a brad.— 
S. S. Palestrant and E. I. Russ, W. H. 

Taft High School, New York City. 


BENCH BELT- GRINDING 
IS “MUST” INSTRUCTION 


_adopts a revolutionary 


hortcut method can be to students 


n existing shop shat meth 


‘must" instruction. 


od 


bench-type idler to y 
present bench grinder* converts it to a sie —e 


grinder, identical in every respect to the 9a uction — 


models which have so widely revolutionize 


industrial 


grinding, polishing and finishing methods. — 


nd—in addition — you will have a versatile ne 
shop tool that grinds, polishes, sands, sharpens, cleans _ 
p metal, cuts down welds and removes rust, on flat, 


round or tube stock. Write f 


of Norton Compan 


QUALITY COATED ABRASIVES SINCE 1872 
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Case histories 
reported to us show that 
VACO AMBERYL HANDLE SCREW DRIVERS 
fit the hand properly, take a 
firm grip and respond better 
to pressure... 


Shock - Proof 
Break - Proof 


For Every 
School Shop 
Need 


ARMSTRONG 


TOOL HOLDERS 


Every course in modern 


shop practice should 


Teach 
Modern include machining with 
carbide-tipped tools. 


Methods 
This became practical 


with the introduction of ARMSTRONG Carbide Tool Hold- 
ers and ARMIDE Carbide-tipped Cutter Bits. These modern, 
efficient tools, widely used in industry for high speed pro- 
duction turning, for machining the hardest and toughest 
steel and many nonferrous materials are stocked by your 
local ARMSTRONG Distributor. Write for instructive 
“Carbide” Bulletin. 


317 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


“The Tool Holder People” 
312 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago 12, U.S.A. 


Eastern Whse. and Sales: 199 Laf: St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast’ Whse. and Sales Office: 1275 Mission St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. 


In Canada: 560 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


make all pictures 
look better...! 


Project your motion pictures and slides on a screen which makes them 
fairly “POP OUT” into the room with you. Thrill to sharper, clearer 


instantly adjustable 1947 Radiant Screens. 
\A\ 


RADIANT 


Rog US Pn OW 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


$t., Chicago 22, Good Projection 
copy of “Secrets of Radiant Portable, 


@ black-and-white pictures ...richer, more vivid color shots. Such per- 
& formance is the result of the Radiant “Hy-Flect” Screen surface... 
z thousands of tiny glass beads set in the snow-white plastic screen 
reflect light, never absorb it. You get this 
in New 1947 Radiant Screens... dee 
adian, ee 
te Plus all these Wonderful Exclusive New Features The Radiant “DL” here illus- 
gy Automatic Leg Opening (Pat. 6. Built-In Shock Absorbers (ut. FREE Screen Guide |) trated portable, surdy, cone 
Pending) 7. Automatic Leg-Lock Secrets of Good Projection,” a pact, easily set up, quickly 
ie ° ic Leg-Lo 32-page booklet, gives proper adjustable. The Radiant line in- 
2. Screen Leveller (Pat. Pending) 8. Rubher-Ball Tripod Feet Screen sizes, Correct projec- cludes Wall, Ceiling and Table 
x le tion lenses, tips for improv- XQ Models in sizes 22°x 30” to 20 
3. Shakeproof Safety Catch 9. Triangular Steel Tube Construction ing projection. sod mony \ feet by 20 feet and larger. 
4, Feather Touch Adjusting Handle 10. Automatic Leg Adjustment Sail coeponforvour 
(U.S. Patent) 11. Finger Grip Carrying Handle copy. 
@ _5. Double-Action Auto-Lock (Pat. 12. Streamlined Design and Duo-color 
All pictures look better... when projected on the new, brilliant, pean eae a 
pro, 
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*JO-BLOCKS’’ 
make precision 
an easy lesson 


Setting a snap-gage to millionth-inch 
accuracy for a camshaft inspection. 


Setting a sine-plate for precision 
inspection of an angle or taper. 


ed shop measurement can be 
learned only by making precision meas- 
urements. The day when the micrometer 
caliper set the metes and bounds of attain- 
able accuracy is past. Its passing was fore- 
shadowed when Ford Motor Company made 
Johansson Gage Blocks available to all 
industry in America at moderate cost. 


Jo-Blocks Are Made to Warranted Accuracy 
Standards of .000002", .000004' and .000008'+ 


Now, the gage block is the very cornerstone 
of precision manufacture. And the “JO- 
BLOCK,” which pioneered millionth-inch 
accuracy, is the trusted guardian of dimen- 
sional exactness in scores of famous factories. 


Give your students the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the handling and use of 
JO-BLOCKS! For about the cost of a good 
workbench, your school can acquire a mini- 
mum working set of genuine JO-BLOCKS 
at the factory or through any Johansson 
distributor. Their uncanny cohesiveness and 
jewel-like surfaces will fascinate the student 
—instill lasting respect for true- accuracy 
and the vital part it plays in low-cost mass 
production. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS 


Measured in Millionths,” 
an interesting monograph on 
the achievements of Carl 
Edvard Johansson, will be use- 
ful to you in teaching. Yours 
for the asking, with the new 
illustrated Jo-Block Catalog. 


Write: 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Johansson Division, Dept. 913, Dearborn, Mich. 
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NEWS 


What's Doing in the Field of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


AVA to St. Louis 

Pians are being made for the annual 
convention of the American Vocational 
Association which is scheduled for De- 
cember 4-7 at St. Louis, Mo. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Jefferson Hotel. The 
convention is being held this year dur- 
ing December as was customary before 
crowded hotel conditions forced it into 
February. Extensive exhibits are planned. 


Model Research 

A COOPERATIVE research project between 
the Model Industry Association, Inc., 
and the industrial education department 
of Texas A. & M. College has been an- 
nounced by Dean Howard W. Barlow of 
the school of engineering. Glenn M. 
Tindall, executive director of the Model 
Industry Association, has just completed 
arrangements for the project with Chris 
J. Groneman, acting head of the indus- 
trial education department. Rogers 
Barton, model airplane designer and 
builder and winner of many model air- 
plane contests, is the member of the 
teaching staff assigned to the project. 
He has been a member of the engineer- 
ing drawing faculty. The research work 
will involve grading and evaluation of 
model airplane kits now on the market. 
An effort will be made to standardize 
the kits so they will be more acceptable 
to schools and recreational groups, ac- 
cording to Mr. Groneman who will su- 
pervise the project. It is hoped to devise 
courses of study for public schools in 
model aircraft design, construction, and 


flight. 


Austin Builds 

Voters of Austin, Minn., have approved 
a bond issue for the construction of a 
new vocational building by the over- 
whelming majority of almost 18 to 1. 
The growth of the system has made im- 
perative the new construction which fol- 
lows on the heels of a building program 
completed in 1940. Construction will 
begin as soon as materials are available. 


The Navy Releases 

Moke than 500 training films and film- 
strips are being released by the Navy for 
educational use. Produced during the 
war, the films contain many subjects of 
interest to shop teachers. Prints will not 
be available until early fall and inquiries 
should be addressed to the U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Timer .. . from page 10 


bakelite panel with rubber cement. 


The bakelite panel should be 4” to 6” 
square by 14,” thick while the depth of 
the timer should be from 5” to 6”. The 
base can be of wood and a case made 
out of sheet aluminum or wood. 

The wiring diagram is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. The indicator bulb, which serves 
to show when the switch is on, should 
be mounted on the top of the case. The 
socket for this bulb is of the candelabra 
type and the bulb should be a ruby one. 


The mechanism should be adjusted 
for operation by setting the indicator 
knob at the zero position on the dial. 
The arm, part 4, which carries the mer- 
cury switch is then fastened in a true 
vertical position. The mercury switch 
should then be set 1° or 2° off the hori- 
zontal so that the contacts are open. 


Operation procedures are as follows: 
Set the toggle switch in the “off” posi- 
tion. This is important. Pull out the 
indicator knob and turn counter-clock- 
wise to the desired number of seconds 
and then release the knob. Turn on the 
toggle switch which starts the motor, 
turns on the printer or enlarger lamp, 
and also turns on the indicator bulb on 
top of the case. When the arm which 
carries the mercury switch reaches the 
bottom or zero position, the motor will 
stop and the printer or enlarger lamp 
will shut off, but the indicator bulb will 
stay lit, indicating that the toggle switch 
should be thrown to the “off” position 
before resetting the indicator knob. 


The accuracy of the timer can be 
checked by using a selfstarting electrical 
clock in place of the contact printer. 
One or two minor adjustments may be 
needed on the arm which carries the 
mercury switch. 


Shop Teachers Service Moves 
to October Issue 


An announcement of great im- 
portance to our readers is that 
ScHooL Swop’s annual Shop 
Teachers Service has been moved 
from the February issue to the 
October issue. This change will be 
permanent. 


Many excellent free or low-cost 
teaching aids will be offered shop 
instructors by business firms so, 
please watch for the October issue, 
check the numbers on the coupon 
corresponding with the items you 
desire, and return the coupon to us 
as quickly as possible. 
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REFINISH BLACKBOARDS 
3c A SQUARE FOOT 


REFINISH VOCATIONAL 


PLAYROOM EQUIPMENT TRAINING 
PECIFIC SANDER 


ELECTRIC 


Used and recommended by hundreds of schools for ‘curved or 
flat, wet or dry—sanding, rubbing and polishing. Straight-line, 
back and forth action cuts no swirls, laps or gouges. Inexperi- 
enced students cannot heat or damage work with the EASY. 


Write for literature or call your jobber. 


DETROIT SURFACING MACHINE CO. 


7455 W. Davison Ave., Detroit 4, Michigan 


“The greatest good for the greatest 
number” has become a guiding axiom 
for school shop equipment recommen- 
dations. 


To get the most from their training, 
students need more practical “experi- 
ence” time on the various shop ma- 
chines, All of us in vocational educa- 
tion must constantly strive to give each 
mechanically-skilled youth full oppor- 
tunity to develop his talents, 


Atlas tools are ideal for such a pro- 
gram. Their rugged construction for 
’round-the-clock industrial production 
assures long life in your shop. Their 
low cost enables you to make the most 
of your ig omar budget. For com- 
plete details, send for this free catalog. 


ATLAS 
PRESS CO. 


936 N. PITCHER ST. 
SHAPERS KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


MGR ACCURATE BENCH FILING MACHINE 


For Rapid and Precision Filing 


The smallest industrial filing machine on 
the market! Ideal for tool and diemak- 
ing, model and pattern work, plastics 
industry, costume jewelry, clock work, 
woodwork, electrical appliances, etc. 
Eliminates many costly hand operations. 
Pays for itself quickly. 

Height—6” to tabletop; table—4” square; weight— 


approx. 2!/2 Ibs.; chuck—!4,”. Can be adapted for 
Ye” saws, files, knives, etc. Use 1/20 to '/, H.P. motor. 


PRICE 15-30 f.0. b. N.Y. C. 


POWER KING 412” JOINTER-PLANER 
For All Edging and Surfacing Operations 


Provides speed, safe- 
ty, and exceptional 
convenience. In ad- 
dition to smooth, ac- 
curate finishing and 
surfacing, handles 
rabbeting, relieving, 
and chamfering. Has 
high speed of 4300 
rpm; is unusually 
rigid. Easy to make 
quick job setups— 
rront "infeed" table is set instantly at desired position with ball crank; 
depth of cut is indicated on easily-read scale. A top-value tool! 


PRICE 26:5 f.0. b. N.Y. C. 


‘‘AIR SPEED’’ SAW AND FILE 


For Metals, 
Wood, Plastics 


Ibs., 11/4” long, and carefully de- 
signed for balance, AIR SPEED does the 
job easily in the most difficult positions. 
Blade is held rigid during cutting oper- 
ation assuring precision cuts, long blade 
life. Rugged construction, finger-tip con- 
trol of speed, adjustable stroke, complete portablity—AIR SPEED ver- 
satility cuts time, labor, costs. Never binds or sticks. Attach to any air 
line—with best results at 85 Ibs.—and see the difference! 


PRICE 39.90 f. 0. b. Factory 
e 


Write for Literature 


REINER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

102 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 7,N. Y. 

SCHOOL SHOP EQUIPMENT 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC FURNACES, ELECTRIC KILNS, FILING MACHINES, 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT, MACHINE TOOLS, METAL & WOOD 
WORKING MACHINES, MILLING TOOLS, POWER HACK SAWS, POWER 
TOOLS, ROTARY TABLES, SANDERS, SHAPERS, ETC. 
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Instructional 


Modern Metalcraft. Feirer. Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 
1946. Pp. 288. $3.50. 

An unusual method of presentation is used 
in this book. A total of 33 operations from 
measuring stock to: coloring metal are de- 
scribed in detail. Accompanying each descrip- 
tion is a project incorporating the operation 
described. The project idea includes a picture 
of the finished project, a working drawing, a 
procedure sheet, and, occasionally, step-by-step 
pictures, An extensive index makes it easy to 
find other operations which might be needed in 
making the project. Instructors of bench metal- 
work will find the book valuable both for di- 
rection sheets and project material. 

John L. Feirer is a member of the faculty 
of Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo. 


Soaring Flight. Horsley. New York: 
Current Books, Inc. 1946. Pp. x + 
326. $4.00. 

A beautifully written and competent discus- 
sion of the art of gliding. The book is a rara 
avis in modern publishing—a technical treatise 


written in a pleasant literary style. While the 


author is British and thus refers only to British 
soaring activities, the subject matter is uni- 
versal and the reader who is interested in soar- 
ing will find the volume a complete treatise on 
the subject. A 50-page appendix deals with 
gliding in the United States and includes fac- 
tual information on gliding clubs, soaring sites, 
and U.S. rules and standards. Teachers of 
aviation subjects will find the book of real and 
lasting worth. 


Terence Horsley is the editor of the Man- 


chester Chronicle. 


General Woodworking. Johnson and 
Newkirk. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1946. Pp. vii ++ 283. 
$2.00. 

Designed as a pupil textbook in general 
woodworking, this volume’ may be used for a 
one-year introductory course of an intensive 
nature or expanded into a two-year program. 
The introductory chapter deals with the com- 
mon woods while the remaining chapters cover 
hand and machine woodworking, wood finish- 
ing, cabinetmaking, carpentry, wood turning, 
elementary patternmaking, and wood carving. 
A chapter is also included on the home work- 
shop. A number of projects accompany each 
chapter. Excellent photographs illustrate vari- 
ous operations. Most tools are illustrated in 
use rather than relying on catalog illustrations 
supplied by manufacturers as is done so fre- 
quently in books of this type. The book should 
be very teachable with questions, topics for 
discussion, and a bibliography at the end of 
each chapter. 


William H. Johnson was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Illinois, schools and 
Louis V. Newkirk is director of the Bureau of 
Industrial Arts Education, Chicago Public 
Schools. 


Sawing Machines—Precision Sawing 
and Filing Methods. Vol. I. DoALL 
Instruction Programs. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: The DoALL Co., 1945. Pp. 
263. Free if requested on schoo! let- 
terheads. 

Covers contour sawing and filing in all its 
aspects, applications, and operational technics. 
One section of the book covers conventional 
sawing procedures and the other section deals 
with high-speed sawing. Work projects, tests, 
and grading guides are included. ~ 


General Bookbinding. Groneman. 
Bloomington, Ill.; McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, 1946. Revised Edition. $1.00. 
An excellent introduction to the craft of 

bookbinding and well illustrated with photo- 

graphs of various operations. The volume is 
designed to be a unit in a graphic arts course 
or as. an instruction book for bookbinding as 

a craft activity. The revised edition includes 

a chapter on the treatment of books by H. H. 

Kirk. A number of projects are shown in 

detail to illustrate each type of bookbinding 

operation and methods are outlined for making 
binding equipment at low cost. 

Chris H. Groneman is professor of industrial 
education, A. and M. College of Texas, College 

Station. 


Automobile Fundamentals—Chassis 
and Power Transmission. Kuns, 
Plumridge, et al. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Technical Society, 1946. Pp. 
754. $4.75. 

An exhaustive treatment of the construction, 
care, and repair of automobile bodies, frames, 
chassis, clutches, transmissions, front end sus- 
pension, springs, steering gears, wheels, tires, 
and brakes. Extensively illustrated with photo- 


_ graphs and drawings, the book also contains a 


glossary of automotive terms. Instructors in 
automotive mechanics will find the volume ex- 
cellent for reference purposes and related in- 
formation. 

Ray F. Kuns is principal of the Automotive 
Vocational High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Tom C. Plumridge is head of the Automobile 
Engineering Department, American School, 
Chicago. 


Handbook of Knots. Graumont. New 
York: Cornell Maritime Press, 1945. 
Pp. 224. $1.00. 

As the name indicates, this new book is a 
handy, pocket-size edition which illustrates 
and explains 428 knots and ties in detail. In- 
cludes hitches, ties, bends, sheepshanks, bow- 


lines, simple knots, ornamental and irick 
knots, mat weaves, sennit braiding, splices, 
braids, slings, etc. 

For extra handiness the different knots are 
indexed by occupations and avocations as well 
as by their names. Knots used in 48 different 
occupations and avocations are covered. 


Code of Minimum Requirements for Instruction 
of Welding Operators: Part A—Arc Welding 
of Steel 3/16 to 3/4 Inch Thick. Prepared 

by the Committee on Minimum Requirements 

of Instructions for Welding Operators in 

Trade Schools of the American Welding 

Society, this publication is an authoritative 

standard. Contains course of study, lists of 

equipment and facilities, instructor qualifica- 
tions, tests and testing apparatus, and biblio- 
graphy and lists of visual aids. Copies may 
be obtained from the society, 33 West 39th 
St., New York City, for 50 cents. 


A Business of My Own by Arthur E. Morgan, 
former president of Antioch College and for- 
mer chairman of the Tennessee Valley Auth- 

ority, is the result of five years of travel visiting 

small businesses. Extremely useful for coun- 
selors and‘teachers whose aid is requested by 
students or graduates expecting to enter busi- 
ness for themselves. Published by Community 
Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio. $1.00. 
Paper bound. 


Forty Years in Vocational Education by Dr. J. 
C. Wright, recently retired Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, U.S. 

Office of Education, is a reprint of Dr. Wright’s 

speech given on February 7 at the annual 

banquet of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. The talk outlined the development of 
vocational education through the four decades 

Dr. Wright has been actively working in the 

field. The pamphlet is printed by the Burgard 

Vocational High School Press, Buffalo, N.Y., 

and distributed by the U.S. Office of Education, 

Washington 25, D.C. 


A Catalog of U. S. Government Films and 
Filmstrips has just been published by Castle 
Films, Inc. It contains a complete listing of 

16mm sound films and 35mm filmstrips from 

the U. S. Office of Education, the Navy, War 

Department, Department of Agriculture, and 

U. S. Public Health Service. A total of 1158 

items are listed. The catalog is available with- 

out charge from Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Please mention 

ScHoot Suop. 


Our Industrial Air Power is the name of a new 
educational film on the many industrial uses 
of compressed air which is available without 

charge on a loan basis for showing to students. 

Among the sequences contained in this 25- 

minute, 16mm sound-color film are: Funda- 

mentals of Air Compression, Properties of 

Compressed Air, How Different Types of Com- 

pressors Work, and How Compressed Air Is 

Used. Write Quincy Compressor Co., Quincy, 

Ill, for information and dates. Please mention 


_ Suop. 
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RADIO-ELECTRONIC 


AUTOMOTIVE PRINCIPLES OF 
MECHANICS . | TOOL ENGINEER- 
ING 


‘uction —Crouse 
elding A 
pared Offers a new approach covering Bloom 
ments all phases—theory, maintenance A simple, 
in oid | ALL THE SCIENCE OF 
and repair, and trouble-shooting. | interchangeability, and dimen- 
sy Exploded views of components. sioning as they pertain to tool 0 as BASIC RADIO-ELECTRONICS 
tative 3 Tasted list design, basic machine tools, etc. G i 
ts of Latest practices. Includes a Includes recent advances and a nm one big volume 
lifica- of correlated motion pictures. list of correlated motion pictures. A; A; Girardi’: famous book, RADIO 
iblio- Text edition, $3.60 $2.40 ple their basic 
| may than any other ever published. 

in more U. 8S. Signal Corps, Na 


39th WORKBOOK IN phase the an 


ject is not only covered in detail, but sim- 


WOOD j MECHANICAL = es plified for quick, clear understanding by 


M AKING students with no previous Radio train- 
ren, | PATTERN DRAWING 


d for- knowledge of Electricity (over 300 pages 


A uth- —McCaslin. New Fourth —Coover first ph ae oe in leadin A by. subject alone) without which no 
coun- Brings all material up to date, functional for beginners. Projects pon Bon ym caged th been done to make the learning of Radio- 
d by ‘and includes latest developments. and problems are of general inter- knows bis subject, but 508 clear illustrations and 856 self-testing 
busi nia . > | est. All material geared to the knows bow to teach it _ review questions. 
et new material, illustrations and | jeeds and interests of beginners. as well! Price only $5 
“ye problems. $2.60 In press. 
Send for copies on approval RADIO SERVICING BY MODERN 
| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. |B protocconal METHODS 
Com- 330 West 42nd street New York 18, N. Y. 
US, Ghirardi’s MODERN RADIO SERVICING only com- ' of 
ht’ plete, 1-vol. course in Radio repair work. Covers its § 
But s subject from basic fundamentals of test and servicing 
nual instruments to the actual trouble-shooting and repair 
of the most complicated receivers by the most ad- 
0Cla- vanced methods. Explains all instruments—how to 
f use them, when and why. Even tells how students can 
to build their own. Includes 723 self-review questions, 
ades 706 illustrations, 1300 pages. Thorough, clear, easily 
understood—written for either class instruction or 
the home study. 


Price only $5 


ard 
HOME and VEHICULAR RADIO 
io BLUEPRINT READING AT WORK “roo : i TROUBLE FINDERS for STUDENTS 


These 
dents learn about the causes and remedies of countless 
om: ey 


ROGERS AND WELTON 


covers nome, the other vehicular ra- 
_ this workbook has been acclaimed for its thoroughness,  50¢ each. 


Schoo! on ies. 
stle for its explicit, easy-to-follow instructions and its sound 
‘ues MORE HELPFUL BOOKS 


teaching techniques. 
by the same publisher 


and SOUL OF AMBER—The “‘Soul’’ is, of course, Electricity and 
11 follows its development from its 


158 fascinating new book by Alfred Sti 
earliest beginnings. Interesting to read—highly instructive. 274 oe sO 


ith- 
ke- THE ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITOR—This new book by Alexander M. 
ion WELTON AND ROGERS Bg the first modern book to be written 
on this vital Radio-Electronic component. Over 200 pages. 80 illus- 
trations. $3.00 
kbook-type taini emati TELEVISION PROGRAMMING AND PRODUCTION— Author Richard 
; ; rela 
most needed by shop workers in solving the shop prob- of material tal 
lems relating to modern production. Topics from arith- all preavam $3.00 
e metic, algebra, geometry, and right triangle trigonom- 
la. etry are explained in concise, explicit terms. 
of List $1.72 
Is ¥ 
SILVER BURDETT, COMPANY 
yn New York Chicago San Francisco 


| 
Se] Sa) can use them intelligently to diagnose and rect Radio 
| = troubles from symptoms, even without prev rain- 


Shop Texts 


GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING 


by Fryklund & LaBerge. Instruction in 
hand woodworking. Drawings of each 
operation. Revised and enlarged 1946. $1.00 


GENERAL PRINTING 


by Cleeton and Pitkin. Standard text for 
beginning printing. Completely illustrated 
instruction. $1.60 


GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY 


by Dragoo & Dragoo. For beginners in 
electricity. Illustrated, Practical projects. 
Revised and enlarged 1946. 1.00 


GAS AND A. re “ARC WELDING 


by Jennings. Beginner’s manual in weld- 
ing. Clear text, adjacent illustrations. 
Revised 1946. $1.00 


GENERAL DRAFTING 


by Fryklund & Kepler. “How to” in- 
struction in basic drafting. Discusses 
special fields of drafting. $1.00 


GENERAL SHOP METALWORK 


by Dragoo & Reed. Tested instruction in 
bench, sheet, ornamental, and art metal- 


work. Revised and enlarged 1946. $1.00 
In Preparation 


Write for Complete Information 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 


TEACHER-TRAINERS 
SCHOOL SHOP can serve as excellent sup- 
plementary classroom material in a teacher- 
training program. There is a special rate for: 
roup orders sent to prospective teachers. . 
Write for oe. to 
HOOL SHO 
330 S. State Ann Michigan 


Utica Tools 


Pliers for 
Every Need 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL 


CORPORATION 
UTICA 4, NEW YORK 


ANDCUTTING 


What a Vocational Teacher Should Know 


1. How to analyze a trade or occupa- 
tion to discover the teachable content. 

2. How to select and plan jobs and 
projects that involve the teachable trade 
content and how to arrange them in a 
sequence of difficulty. 

3. How people learn, the principles of 
human behavior—with an understanding 


of adolescents, the relationship of psy-. 


chology to teaching, group and indi- 
vidual traits, and the meaning of such 
terms as intelligence quotient, achieve- 
ment quotient, etc. 

4. How vocational education de- 
veloped and its objectives, including its 
history and relationship to general edu- 
cation and the objectives of various types 
of vocational programs. 

5. How to teach, including iia 
of teaching material, presentation of con- 
tent, use of teaching aids, outing: stu- 
dents’ work, etc. 

6. How to develop written instruc- 
tional material such as instruction sheets, 
assignment sheets, information sheets, 
blueprints, and shop drawings. 

7. How to manage a school shop, or- 
ganize shop personnel, keep shop and 
class records, procure jobs, and handle 
routine duties. 

8. How to plan and lay out a trade 
shop, select, purchase, and install ma- 
chinery and equipment including the 
purchase of small tools. 

9. How to counsel students, under- 
stand the meaning of guidance, and the 
responsibility of the vocational teacher 
in a guidance program. 

10. How labor laws and labor regula- 
tions affect the youthful worker as set 
forth in state and federal legislation. 


‘MILL IT ON YOUR LATHE 
MGREN MALLING ATINCAMENT 


CHICAGO TOOL and ENGINEERING CO. 
8377 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 17, III. 


Plastic Hobby Kit 
For School Use! 


Contains 2 pounds Lucite Material, Coloring Dye, 
Cement. Instructions. Price $2.50 each, $18 per doz. 
Write for special school proposition. 

PLASTIC SPECIALTY CO. 
(Dept. SS) 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16 


BOWS AND ARROWS 


An all-around shop project that Is 
ful, educationa’ enterta ox 
plained in the FLAT BO Ex- 
cellent flat lemonwood p sell $12.00" “doz.; 
tips, nocks, net base feathers, good Le 
for ‘making 100 P. 0. Cedar arrows, $15 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & co. 
BOX 303-SS A, OHIO 
Ne waiting, extra prompt delivery. Folder free 


11. How to speak correctly. 

12. How to write correctly, including 
proper spelling and the use of punctua- 
tion according to accepted rules of gram- 
mar. 

13. How to use the blackboard effec- 
tively by acquiring ability to make 
sketches in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of orthographic and perspective 
drawing. 

14. How to apply the knowledge of 
psychology, methods of teaching, and 


_ shop organization and management un- 


der practical teaching conditions. 

How to develop instructional aids 
such as slides, blow-ups, mock-ups, 
models, as well as operate audio-visual 


- equipment.—From a report by the Na- 
' tional Association of Industrial Teacher 


Trainers. 


Washington page 40 


must .be considered—and aided—to- 
gether. 


‘Here is a check-list of other Wash- 
ington educational events which occurred 
during the summer: 


The Federal Board for Vocational 


* Education went out of existence July 16. 


It was ended by the President under a 
Reorganization Act, “because it had out- 
lived its usefulness.” 

President Truman signed the perma- 
nent school lunch act on June 4. 

The United States decided to join of- 
ficially the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization on 
July 30. 

‘And sometime during July the mil- 
lionth veteran was enrolled in a training 
or educational course. Of the million, 
‘one-third are in ,colleges, one-third are 
on-the-job training, and one-third are in 
courses of less than college grade, with 
vocational training as the favorite ac- 
tivity. 


WANTED 


SCHOOL SHOP is looking for 
good manuscripts in all fields, 
especially woodworking, visual 
aids, and radio. Be sure to in- 
clude good photographs and 
drawings. Payment is made for 
articles published. Send to 


The Editor, School Shop, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. . 


.SCHOOL SHOP 
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| we. lathe. Fits all lathes by straddling tool 
“ieee, post. Graduated feed and adjustment screw, 
oe also 360° angle adjustment. No. 150, 
14a” Jaw, $18.75. No. 250, 
ma Jaw, $24.75. No. 400, 4” Jaw, $39.75. 
Order Now! Write for Circular 349. i 
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THE PERFECT WORKING MATERIAL 


Planning a shop project in plastics? Here’s 
“One-Stop” service for all your needs. 


2 ARGE STOCKS—Paie# sheets from 1/16 to 3 inches 

thick, sizes up to 2 by 3 feet, clear or 
colored, transparent or opaque. Tubes, rods and special cast shapes in 
Bakelite and Catalin as well as Plexiglas. PLUS Plastic cements, clean- 
ers and buffing compounds, and a large selection of fasteners and 
findings. 


Quantity dis- 
LOW PRICES—<cxnts 
on shop project. orders. New materials 
only—no reject or used pieces. All sheets 
masked to prevent scratching. 


FAST DELIVER Y— 


School orders filled from available stock 
and shipped within 24 hours. On any- 
thing not currently available, you will 
be notified and the materia! either back- 
ordered or filled with an acceptable sub- 
stitute, whichever you prefer. 


FREE PROJECT 
PLANNING SERVICE 


We'll gladly pass on the benefits of our 
experience in planning practical class 
projects at all age levels, from kinder- lect those, h 

garten through high school. Tell us your any individual or class re- 
ideas. We may be able to save you time 


and money. 
Write for full price lst 


tl 


PLASTICS IN THE 
SCHOOL AND HOME 
WORKSHOP by A. J. 
Lockrey. 233 pages. 


MEISSNER STUDENT KITS 


...for practical radio instruction at low 
cost will be again available when pres- 


ent manufacturing conditions permit. 


’ “How To Build” instruction manual, 
the ideal laboratory textbook, an 
invaluable reference manual for all 

radio students. Fifty cents, postpaid 


City Directors 
and 
Department Heads 


To keep SCHOOL SHOP coming to the shop teachers on your 
staffs please send us a revised list of your 1946-47 personnel. 
Include name of teacher, school address, and specific shop 
subject taught. Your assistance will mean all your shop teach- 
ers will receive SCHOOL SHOP regularly! 


Please send lists to 
Circulation Department 


School Shop 


330 South State St. Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Greater 
Pupil Interest 


WITH 


PORTABLE 
BLACKBOARDS 


Make Any Room 
@ Classroom! 


Beckley-Cardy has a style and size for every need. Built for hard wear. 
Writing surfaces of genuine Slatoplate Blackboard, unequaled for 
clear, easy writing, clean erasing. 


Write today for No. S82 catalog for complete descriptions. 


BECKLEY-CARDY (0, MANUFACTURERS 


1632 Indiana Ave. * Chicago 


‘YOU NEED THIS GREAT BOOK!: 


Indispensable for all Teachers 1 
and Students of Radio 


ful, and authentic radio text books yet written. 


. 4 Recognized and endorsed by radio experts, teachers, and 
all interested in radio, as one of the most practical, help~ 


With 800 Illustrations $100 07 


Contain 226 Pages 
The original ‘picture’ books describ- 
ing construction of model airplanes! 


testing, prop-making, motor hook-ups, decorating, east 
etc. Many ingenious ‘short cut’ methods. Each step 
illustrated 

Send for 


J. Douglas Fortune’s book is authoritative, readable, under- 
‘standable! It covers everything from learning the code, on 

through receiver theory, the actual building of transmitters, 
modulator...etc. etc. right on to complete reference chapter 


How to Understand and Use 


Flying Model Airplane Plans 4 
Flying Models 


“7 


explaining in detail most minute operations. A really indis- 
book for inducti How to Build and Fly Them B00 S 
er ages. id for only. /3¢...0F 
ane end $1.00 
“Just low the Pictures” meres 
books. 


ELECTRONIC DISTRIBUTOR & INDUSTRIAL SALES DEPT. 
MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, Inc., 936 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


PAUL GUILLOW, Wakefield, Mass. 
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N August 1, President Truman 
signed a bill which adds some 
$15,000,000 to the appropriations now 
being spent under the George-Deen Act. 
The bill went smoothly through Con- 
gress. In the Senate, few lawmakers ques- 
tioned Senator George’s statement that 
additional money is needed because “the 
end of the war and primary training of 
many of the veterans has put an unusual 
load on the vocational educational sys- 
tem. . . .” When, in the House, Rep. 
Jensen (Iowa) asked “why is it neces- 
sary to have more money appropriated,” 
Rep. Barden (N. C.) replied: 

“Because the program has been such a 
tremendous success throughout the na- 
tion over many, many years. The num- 
ber of those enrolling in the (vocational) 
schools has been on an upward trend. 

.. At the present time, 165,982 veterans 
are taking the training and there is a 
long waiting list... .” 

There was little debate after that. 


%The legislation that was approved is 
known technically as S. 619. But it is 
a very weak and hardly recognizable 
facsimile of the original version of that 
bill. Before S. 619 went into the Senate 
committee, it called for more than $97,- 
000,000 to advance every phase of vo- 
cational education, industrial arts, and 
guidance. When it came out of the 
Senate committee, the $97,000,000 had 
been sliced to around $16,500,000. In 
the operation that the Senators had per- 


formed on it, they cut out provisions for 


area vocational schools and eliminated 
entirely funds for industrial arts and 
office occupations. Later, the House Edu- 
cation Committee took out references to 
vocational guidance. Shorn of what some 
Congressmen called “trimmings,” the 
bill authorizes additional funds only for 
agricultural, home economics, trade and 
industrial, and distributive occupations 
training. 


%In accepting half-a-loaf, supporters of 
the original S. 619 were comforted by 
the promise, made in the Senate, that at 
the next session new measures for voca- 
tional training would be considered 
which would “carry the work forward in 
a proper way.” Such a promise was in 
effect made by Senator Johnston (S. C.), 


a staunch friend of vocational education. 


But there is developing some doubt 
that bills dealing with aid to vocational 
education alone will be considered seri- 
ously by Congress next year. The stew- 
ards of educational legislation on Capitol 
Hill have reached a momentous decision 
this summer. It is: to promote and 
develop all phases of education at one 
and the same time, to do so on a broad 
basis and over a long period of time. 
Their decision is embodied in the Edu- 
cation Development Act of 1947—a ten- 
year plan for education which will prob- 
ably be hotly debated for many months 
to come. It is said to have been drafted 
by Bureau of the Budget officials inter- 
ested in consolidating federal-aid legis- 
lation. 

In introducing the bill, Senator Mur- 
ray said: “In the past we have studied 
on a piece-meal basis the problem of 
federal aid to education. ... A new 
and bolder approach with respect to 
federal aid to education seems to be in 
order. .. . We need a program so broad 
and so challenging that it will inspire 
the united support of all groups who 


are truly interested in raising American 
educational standards for all our citizens 
and improving the general social and 
economic life in our country.” 

The Education Development Act of 
1947 seeks a total of $805,000,000, 
which by 1957 would rise to nearly two 
billion. Aided would be every phase of 
education, including libraries, school 
buildings, camping, scholarships and 
fellowships, and research. 

Vocational education is covered in 
Title I, which calls for a half billion in 
1947 and rising to one billion in 1957 
(and every year thereafter) for “basic 
programs and services.” One-third of 
this sum is to be spent for secondary 
education, including “vocational educa- 
tion of non-collegiate grade.” 

Whether these funds are to be in ad- 
dition to Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
appropriations is only one of the un- 
answered questions. Sen. Murray him- 
self says that the language of the bill is 
already under revision. A re-drafted bill 
will be introduced in January 1947, 
when the Eightieth Congress comes to 
Washington. This present bill has been 
introduced in the dying days of Con- 
gress so as to get the country talking 
and thinking about it. 

While many controversial details are 
to be ironed out, the really-powerful 
leaders on the Hill will probably stick to 
their notion that all phases of education 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ANNOUNCING 


FELLOWCRAFTERS SECOND ANNUAL 


APPLIED DESIGN CONTEST 


The Theme: AMER-INDIAN ART 


... with specific reference to aboriginal art of the Western Hemisphere from the Arctic 
Circle to Tierra del Fuego as applied to the decoration of ornamental and useful objects. 


PHOTOS COURTESY PEABODY MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ART TEACHERS! — Encourage your students 
to enter this exciting contest. A new way to 


make your art classes even more popular—a 
different way to encourage more originality 
and thought in art execution. A new type of 
contest in which authentic Amer-Indian motifs 
are creatively modified 

by students for crafts 
applications ina 
medium of the student’s 
choice. The subject — 
Aboriginal Art of the 
Western Hemisphere— - — 
has been greatly neglected, even though it 
provides a rich field for research and applica- 


tion to present day practical 
arts. 

= Art teachers and other edu- 
cators all over the country were 
enthusiastic over the results of 
the 1945-46 contest. This 
second contest promises to. be 
even more popular. 


ING. Uh 130 CLARENDON ST 
ellowcralters 8OSTON 16, MASS 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
FELLOWCRAFTERS BLUE BOOK OF 


PACIFIC ISLAND DESIGNS 


INCLUDING THE WINNING STUDENT- 
DRAWN ENTRIES IN FELLOWCRAFTERS’ 
gg PACIFIC ISLAND DESIGN CON- 


‘Order your copy of this stimulating student-drawn design book 


showing all the prize-winning designs for application to a variety 
of materials selected for publication from Fellowcrafters Pacific 
Island Design Contest. The originality and execution of these 
designs derived from Pacific Island motifs is testimony of the 
value of these contests to art teachers and students. 


A nation-wide contest open to all art and 
industrial art students Grades 7 to 12 in 
public, private or parochial schools. 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize $50.00 2nd Prize $35.00 


Awards of $20.00 each for designs selected 
by the judges for inclusion in Fellowcrafters 
forthcoming design book on Amer-Indian art. 


All designs submitted will be judged on the basis of authenticity 
of the Amer-iIndian motif and the creative originality shown in 
their adaptation to the material specified. Contest opens Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. All entries must be postmarked before midnight Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947. All entries become the property of Fellowcrafters, 
Inc. 


Clip the coupon below for your copy of the September 1946 
issue of “The Fellowcrafter” containing rules and ent 
blanks for the contest—request as many copies as you need. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. 


130 Clarendon Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


1 
| 
copies of the September 1946 issue of | 
‘The Fellowcrafter’’ containing complete rules and entry blanks for l 
Fellowcrafters 1946-47 Applied Design Contest: ‘‘AMER-INDIAN | 
ART”’. 
copies (at $1.50 each plus 20c postage) of 
Fellowcrafters New Blue Book of Pacific Island Designs which in- | 
cludes the winning entries in the 1945-46 contest. 
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